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AFTER THE VICTORY. 


BY A. M. MITCHELL. 


HE day has been dreary and gloomy. The 

rain, increasing since morning, has poured 
steadily all day, and not more than half a dozen 
persons have passed along the road and in 
front of the gate. Left to myself, during the 
long hours, and the light work upon which I 
have been engaged not serving fully to occupy 
my mind, I have been thinking over the last 
five years of my life, and the struggle and vic- 
tory which so changed the whole course of my 
existence. 

Very humbly, very sorrowfully, I have been 
musing, yet still with a consciousness of a duty 
performed, which brings with it a devout sense 
of gratitude to that Being who prompts to duty. 
Feeling thus, I have thought, since the night 
fell, that perchance if I should tell the story of 
my struggle, some one might, through my poor 
example, be led to make the same effort that I 
was helped to make, and give up their own 
comfort, at the call of duty, and for the sake of 
others. 

Accordingly, I have drawn my desk near me, 
and lighted my lamp, and while the rain falls 
without pause outside, and the fire blazes and 
crackles in the grate, I look back upon my 
time of sorrow. 

It began on one of the fairest of autumn even- 
ings just after sundown. I was standing by 
the gate, looking up and down the road, ad- 
miring the autumnal tints on the maple-tree 
Opposite, and listening to a wren who was 
chirping a good-night to me from a neighbor- 
ing tree. I was waiting for Harry, who came 
up the road by our honse at this time every 
night, and who always stopped to chat with me 
afew moments at the gate. He came later in 
the evening again, for Harry and I were shortly 
to be married, but I never would miss the few 
moments at the gate. 

The wren had not finished her song, when I 
saw the figure I knew so well, in the distance, 
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and the remainder of the bird’s warble was 
lost upon me as I contemplated his advancing 
form. 

“ How is Millie, this evening?” he asked, in 
his own pleasant way, as he came up. 

“Well,” I said, with a smile, reaching him 
my hand. 

“Can she bear to hear some news?” he asked 
again, with a little smile which promised some- 
thing worth while. 

“Yes,” I returned, “I would like some news 
very much, indeed. Is it pleasant?” 

“You may judge of that yourself,” he said 
lightly, and handed me an open letter. 

I read it, and then handed it back without a 
word to offer in comment, and with trembling 
hands and cheéks aflame, for it was a long- 
expected letter from California, bidding him 
come out there immediately; and it had been 
long ago decided that when he went his wife 
should accompany him. 

“ How frightened she is,” he said, laughing, 
and still holding the hand that returned the 
letter—then bending down, he said—“ Are you 
ready to go, my dear Millie?” 

My head was bent for a minute, and then I 
lifted it to his face, oh! so full of love and care 
for me, and replied without faltering—“ Yes, i 
am ready !” 

He thanked me gravely and gently, and 
then promising to come again in the evening, 
went away up the street. My eyes followed 
him until his figure was lost in the distance, 
and then plucking a rose from a bush near me, 
and playing with it as I walked, I passed up 
and into the house, so happy! so glad! Oh! 
how it all comes back to me after these years! 

I set the table for supper in the same happy 
mood, talking gayly and brightly to my mo- 
ther, who sat knitting by the window.’ My 
mother was an invalid, but always cheerful 
and uncomplaining; she was very good com- 
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pany. When I had finished, and the table was . again the first thing in the morning. As T 
in spotless order, I sat down to await my bro- ¢ turned to go into the house again, I saw Harry 
ther’s return from the mill. He was very late > leaning against one of the piazza pillars, He 
to-night, and I held my watch in my hand for ( came forward immediately, and as I met him | 
fifteen minutes, wondering what kept him; but ) placed my hand on his arm and my face on his 
at length I put it away, and took up a book to ( shoulder, and burst into tears. 
while away the moments, saving my new joy He tried to soothe and comfort me; but for a 
until Harry should come, and we could talk it ? few minutes even his efforts failed, until at last 
over together. At length I heard Farmer ‘§ he began to ask me questions, and I to answer, 
Arnold’s wagon coming up the road. I con- ) until the tears were driven back, and I was 
cluded I would go out to meet him, for he had ; calm again. He seemed, if it could be possi- 
come from the mill of which my brother was ) ble, even more shocked and sorrowful than | 
the owner, and might be able to give me some ? was, but he tried to hide it in order to soothe 
account of him. me. I was quiet and still, at length, under his 
I walked slowly down the path, and had just ) gentle and patient efforts, and sat there quietly 
reached the gate as he drove up, and, much to ( talking until they called me from within; and 
my amazement, he checked his horses and } then, knowing that I could have no more 
sprang out. leisure, I told him so, and, bidding him good- 
“Miss Millie, I’m very sorry for you, I’m { night, went in. 
sure,” he began, awkwardly; but I interrupted I was to share the night’s watch with our 
him. young servant, Mary; and in accordance with 
“ What’s the matter ?” I asked, hurriedly. this arrangement, I sat at the bedside until 
“Why, there’s been trouble at the mill,” he ? midnight, attending to the many wants of 
said, cautiously, as if he feared to hurt me, § Horace, who was suffering fearfully, and needed 
“and I’ve brought Horace home, for he’s hurt ) constant attention. He was easier, however, 
pretty bad. Could you call Jonathan to help ( before Mary came to take my place, and I felt 
the men lift him out?” that I need have no anxiety, and that it would 
I was round at the back of the wagon before ? be much better for me, in the prospect of the 
he had finished speaking, and gazing eagerly | morrow’s trial, if I quietly slept the remainder 
inside. Horace lay there with his head upon 2 of the night. I lay down in my room with my 
his arm, and his eyes shut, looking very pale; ( face towards the window, through which the 
but I could not see that he was very much hurt, ) moonlight was pouring, and outside of which | 
until suddenly, as the men lifted him, and in ? could see the waving branches of trees, deter- 
doing so loosened the blanket they had thrown | mined to go immediately to sleep. But I failed 
over him, I saw that both limbs were fearfully ) utterly. The events of the day passed in array 


crushed and mangled. before my excited brain, and forbade all rest of 
I suppose I cried out, and it startled him, ) body or mind. 

for he lifted his head and looked towards me. I had lain about an hour, trying in vain to 

“Millie, I’m used up,” he said, faintly. sleep, when suddenly, just as I was beginning 


I did not, for I could not, reply, but followed, ) to lose myself, the thought of the California 
too stunned even to weep, as they carried him ( letter, and what it involved, came over me, 
into the house. with the sudden fear that I could not go either 

“He needs careful attention, and a steady ? now orany time. Our family were very com- 
hand,” was the first thing I heard distinctly ; | fortably placed—indeed, were wealthy ; but my 
and I found that the doctor stood near, and ): brother was the only one beside myself who 
was talking to me. I roused then, and took up ( was strong enough to carry on the duties of a 
my task—ay! my life-work—and never since ‘ large farm and the mill. I knew that my bro- 
hate I for one moment laid it down. ther would be, must be, a cripple for life, and 

“ Both limbs must be amputated ; and it must | here I had been planning to leave my mother 
be done to-morrow morning,” the doctor was ) and my brother to the tender mercies of stran- 
saying; “in the meantime, care must be taken,” ( gers. The thought of how it would be if I 
and so on. stayed at home—my agony, and the deep sor- 

I listened with a throbbing head, and tried ) row of the heart which I knew was all mine, 
to attend and ask all necessary questions. was almost overwhelming. Could I ever bear 

At length the doctor took his departure, and ) it? And yet was it not my duty? The strug- 
I accompanied him to the door, very loath to ( gle almost killed me. I loved Harry with all 
have him go; but he left, promising to come in | my heart, and how could I bear the thought ot 
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letting him go away to that distant land with 
no hope of ever seeing him again. My head 
throbbed and beat with the tumult of my heart 
until it began to grow light in the east, and 
then I threw myself on my knees, and spent 
the next two hours in struggle and prayer. 
How the decision would have been, if I had 
not gone to God, I shall never know, but He 
showed me then so clearly, so plainly, that my 
duty lay here, and that no good I could do in 
that far-off land, could ever atone for having 
left my mother and brother thus, that I gave 
up at last, and buried my head in my pillow in 
an agony of grief. I must remain at home. 

This was a wretched beginning for such a 
day as I knew was before me, and I was in a 
very poor state to bear anything, as I slowly 
descended the stairs, and made my way to my 
brother’s room. Mary exclaimed at my looks 
as I came in, but I checked her midway, and 
came up to the bedside. Horace was better, 
and opened his eyes and spoke. 

“Are you well?’ he said, fearful for me, 
amid his own suffering. 

I replied, that “I was quite well, and ready 
to nurse him,” wondering, at the same time, 
how he would bear to be told of the coming 
trouble. But he anticipated me. 

“The operation is to be performed to-day, is 
it not?” he asked quietly. 

I started, and replied, breathlessly, that “I 
believed so.” 

“You need not fear for me, Millie,” he con- 
timed; “I’ve been thinking it over, and I 
know if God sees fit to spare my life it must be 
for some good, even though my limbs are gone. 
Who am I that I should dispute His will. I 
can bear the operation with fortitude, I think, 
knowing who stands near to support me.” 

I was leaning on the back of a chair, and it 
was well for me, for I could not have stood 
otherwise. He had almost given up life; could 
Inot give up happiness? Dared I doubt any 
more than he the Hand that sent the blow? 
Itstilled my heart utterly ; so utterly, that when 
Harry came in after breakfast, I only felt faint 
for one short moment, and then quietly gave 
him my seat by the bedside. But when he rose 
to go, I followed him out, and I know I was 
pale as I laid my hand on his arm and said, 
With infinite conipassion in my heart for his 
sorrow—“ Harry, I’ve something to tell you.” 

“Nothing sorrowful, I hope,” he returned, 
smiling down upon me, ard then added—“Oh! 
how pale these cheeks are. They must get 
brighter, for you have a long journey before 
you, my love.” 
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His tone of tenderness almost killed me. 

“ Harry,” I said, leaning more heavily on his 
arm—“ TI cannot go with you now.” 

“Oh! not immediately, I know,” he said 
lightly. “I will wait a few weeks. I would 
give you a longer time, but they are expect- 
ing me.” 

“T can never go with you, Harry,” I said, 
tremblingly. “You will have to go without your 
wife.” 

“Millie, what do you mean? The arrange- 
ments are all made;” and then he said ten- 
derly—“ It would break my heart, my love.” 

“Harry, do not wound me so,” I cried; “I 
can never go with you, though it almost kills 
me to tell you so. I am the only strong member 
of the family now, and to go away and leave 
them in their helplessness would be most cruel 
and wicked.” 

“But, Millie,” he returned anxiously, “you 
are mine now, more than theirs. You will be 
my wife in a few weeks.” 

“Tknow. It is torture, Harry,” I returned; 
“but I have thought it over, and prayed it 
over, and I can come to no other decision.” 

He turned away then, and went off the steps, 
and down the road, without even looking back, 
leaving me standing there, all alone, with a 
heart so wrung and sosore.e * * * #* 

* * & & & & * * 

Mrs. Browning somewhere says—“ It is good 
for strength, to know that some one needs us to 
be strong.” It must have been so with me that 
day, for I know I carried an artificial strength. 
I did not see the operation, but remained in an 
outer room, listening to every sound, and start- 
ing at every footstep. It was half an hour, 
they told me afterwards, but it seemed to me 
ages before they called me. The room which 
I entered was filled with the odor of the chloro- 
form they had been using, and the blinds were 
closed. I advanced timidly, and asked how 
Horace was. 

“Better,” he answered cheerfully, from the 
bed. 
I hastened to him, and asked him timidly, 
“How he had borne it?” 

He replied with a slight smile—“ Very well. 
The Presence supported me, as I told you, and 
it will go with me during my crippled life.” 

I bent down, and kissed him with quivering 
lips, praying mentally that the Presence might 
support me, too. I bore the rest of the day 
well, because there was no time for thought. 
There was much to do for Horace—Mary must 
be helped in the kitchen, and my mother, to 
whom the day had been peculiarly trying, had 
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gone away up-stairs with a sick headache. In 
the afternoon Horace felt stronger, and told me 
all about the accident at the mill, and the great 
wheel that crushed him. Many people came 
with kind inquiries during the day, and Harry's 
mother sent some beautiful white grapes for 
Horace. There were two or three tears dropped 
among them as I carried them in; but I took 
care that Horace should see no traces of 
them. 

I went ont upon the piazza after tea, and 
stood where I had talked with Harry in the 
morning, wondering whether I should see him 
again, when, happening to look up, I saw him 
opening the little gate at the end of the walk- 
way. I met him halfway, and greeted him 
joyfully. 

He smiled, and then gravely asked—“ Have 
you changed your wild ideas since morn- 
ing?” 

“Oh! Harry, you did not expect that/”’ I 
cried, hurt by his manner. 

“T surely did. Why, Millie, I could not go 
without my wife,” he said, tenderly leading me 
to a seat on the piazza, 

Shall I ever forget how he pleaded for the 
next half hour? I never step out upon the 
porel, where I can at this moment hear the 
rain pouring, withont thinking of that fearful 
time. I was so thankful for the struggle of the 
morning, and te Divine help that-was given 
me. - i) verything that love and tenderness could 
do, he used to draw me from what I felt to be 
my duty; but he failed, and then I was weep- 
ing; but when I saw his own head bend in 
utter sorrow, and heard his ery—“Oh, Millie, 
how can I give you up!” it almost broke my 
heart in twain. 

Then he bade me good-by, gravely, lovingly, 
very, very sadly, and went away into the night; 
and I went straight through the house up the 
stairs, and shut myself in with my overwhelm- 
ing sorrow. 

At twelve o’clock I was ready for my watch 
in the sick room. Quiet and serene, too, for 
the next three days, to all outward appearance, 
but full of sorrow and trouble within, and long- 
ing to go away somewhere and escape the dark- 
ness that-seemed thickening around me at every 
step. 

At length a neighbor, sitting in Horace’s 
room one morning, told him, with a curious, 
half glance at me, that “ Young Harry Vaughn 
had gone to California.” 

I managed to say, “indeed ;” but when I 
caught my breath I was outside the house. He 
had gone, and I was alone! and the next hour 
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was bitter. Then Horace sent for me, and J 
went in. 

“What is this I hear, Millie? Has Harry 
gone away for good ?” he demanded, : 

“Yes,” I returned, shortly. 

“ But he is coming back for yon, Millie?” 

“No, Horace,” I returned, with an eflort, 

“You did not quarrel, did you, Millie?” 

“Oh, no,” I replied ; “but my duty lies here 
now, you know;” for I felt best for my awn fast 
failing composure that he should know the 
whole. 

“You did not give him up for me?” he 
cried, starting up in bed, and seizing my 
hand. 

I bade him hastily to “lie down;” but he 
said hurriedly—“ Tell me!” And I could only 
nod my head, for I was choking. 

He fell back on his pillow with a groan that 
went to my heart. 

It is five years now since that fearful time. 
My noble mother has gone to her rest, and my 
crippled brother and I dwell in the house, with 
only Mary, our maid, beside ourselves, All of 
tender care that could have been bestowed upon 
me by a noble, loving brother, has been mine, 
I have been quiet and contented; often happy. 
My life is one round of duty and comfort for 
others. If sometimes, on a beautiful autumn 
evening, the thoughts of other days will come, 
they are soon driven away by the thought of 
what a blessing my lonely life has been to many 
around me. Or if, as on a tempestuous night 
like this, the house seems peopled with spirits 
of the days that are passed, of what “might 
have been,” if a form rises before me like that 
one who I know is striving—away in that dis- 
tant land, unmarried and all alone—striving to 
do his duty in the “state of life in which it has 
pleased God to call him,’ and whom I have 
never ceased to love, then for a moment the 
pain is sharper than I can bear; but it is only 
for a moment, and my heart ever rises to the 
One who has led me through my trial, and 
given me peace for five blessed years; and I 
feel, oh! so utterly and ever grateful, that I was 
led to choose the path of duty, heedless of 
sacrifice. 





Tue reply of Seely Mott to the importuni- 
ties of a life-insurance agent, was characteristic 
of the man. Being urged beyond his point of 
good nature one day, he emphatically ex- 
claimed—“T’ll not play any game where | 
have to die to win.” 
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A WOMAN'S WOE. 
FROM THE LETTER DiARY OF MAGGIE LYON. 


s 
EDITED BY AUTHOR OF “ WATCHING AND WAITING.” 





HE discovery shocked me inexpressibly. 

You may think it strange, but I had not 
remembered my lady since I left the house, nor 
fancied for an instant that it was she whom I 
was following, and for the denouément, which 
you have probably anticipated, I was totally 
unprepared. Unutterably wretched I knew her 
to be, but I did not think her case so desperate. 
Poor soul! to what straits her blind devotion, 
her half-imagined wrong , and her cruel jeal- 
ousies, had driven her! 

My desire to see 1i% restored to the inani- 
mate form, lying limp «nd cold in my arms, 
was now tenfold increased. ‘The bare thought 
of yielding up to death the prize which I had 
s0 hotly contended with him to gain, was agoniz- 
ing, and I applied myself with desperate zeal 
to the work of resuscitation. In the delicate 
wrist, not the faintest thrill of life responded to 
my touch, but in the white bosom the failing 
heart vibrated feebly like a pendulum, which, 
with continually shortening arc, threatens mo- 
mently to stand still. Yet even these faint, 
slow pulsations gave me infinite hope. Fling- 
ing myself upon my knees, I resorted to the 
only means of restoration in my power, sending 
long draughts of freshly inspired air into the 
breathless lungs, and expelling it by forcible 
pressures of the chest, until at last, almost ready 
to sink from exhaustion, I found my efforts 
rewarded by an increased strength in the slow 
vibrations of the heart, and in a shuddering 
spasmodic movement of the fragile frame fore- 
tokening, I thought, the return of natural res- 
piration. A question which I had not had 
time to consider now presented itself. How 
was I to get the unfortunate lady to the house? 
It seemed eminently necessary that she should 
be removed without delay, to a place where she 
could have warmth and a change of garments, 
and there appeared no way of reaching this 
desired end, except by leaving her to the pro- 
tection of Pope Leo, and hastening myself with 
all possible speed to bring additional force to 
her relief. Wrapping about her the mantle 
which I had caught in leaving my room, but, 
finding too burdensome, had dropped on shore, 
thereby preserving it from the universal deluge, 
I gave her in charge of Leo, whose huge body, 
stretched beside her, served to impart an artifi- 
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cial warmth; and with a heavy heart hastened 
up the carriage-way on my disagreeable errand, 
from which I shrank with an increasing dread, 
as I approached the house. The task before 
me I recognized as one of extreme difficulty. 
In order to save the poor lady from the scandal 
which would naturally result from the dis- 
covery of her suicidal attempt, it was necessary, 
I thought, to communicate with Mr. Duncan 
alone, and to secure her return to the house 
without the knowledge of the guests; but just 
how this was to be accomplished I did not 
clearly see, since the whole household was 
likely to be aroused by any summons which 
would bring the master to my assistance. I 
was picturing him wrapped in profound slum- 
ber, from which clamorous peals of the door-bell, 
and the hurrying feet of startled servants, were to 
awaken him, and my secret mission, I knew, 
would be whispered through the length and 
breadth of the house, long before its object 
could be accomplished. Such an age seemed to 
have passed since I started on my wild adven- 
ture, that I thought surely the night was spent, 
and the dawn close at hand; yet, when I came 
out into the open grounds, I saw by the clock 
of the heavens, that barely two hours had 
elapsed since I leaned out my window for a 
last look at the shining procession of stars, 
catching, as I withdrew, a glimpse of the figure 
which had drawn me with such mysterious 
force on an errand of life and death. 

Darkness and silence reigned in the billiard 
and drawing-rooms so brilliantly illnminated, 
and so gay with life when I went ont, and I 
relinquished the hope I had begun to entertain 
of finding the house still open, but as I turned 
into the walk which leads up to the main en- 
trance, a line of light striking out from the 
bay-window of the library, in the east wing of 
the building, attracted my attention, and glid- 
ing swiftly round to that point, I saw seated at 


.a writing-table, under the gas, a gentleman, 


whose tall, portly figure and haughty head, re- 
vealed the one I was seeking. Certainly, Mr. 
Dunean’s practice of attending to business after 
his guests are in bed, in order that he may de- 
yote himself wholly to their entertaiment dur- 
ing the day, proved highly favorable to my 
plans in this instance, 
(331) 
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Stepping eagerly forward, I tapped with 
tremulous fingers on the open casement, and 
faintly called his name. He hastily dropped 
his pen, started up, and approached me with 
an air of mingled curiosity and expectancy. ‘I 
leaned towards him, letting the light strike full 
upon my face. 

“Miss Lyon!” he ejaculated, in surprise, and 
then reached out his hand with an assuring 
smile, as if my appearance there were the most 
natural and proper thing in the world. “You 
have something to say to me,” he added, before 
I could speak. 

“Yes, sir. Your wife’—my voice was so 
husky and harsh that I started at sound of it, 
half fancying another speaking—“ your wife has 
met with an accident down by the water, and, 
guarded by Leo, is lying insensible at the 
terminus of the forest road. I am here to 
hasten you to her assistance. Not a moment 
should be lost in getting her home.” 

“My wife—accident—down by the water?” 
he repeated, in a confused, bewildered way. 
“Tn Heaven’s name, what do you mean?” 

“What Isay. There is no time to enter into 
particulars,” I answered, briefly, evading the 
hand he stretched out to detain me as I turned 
away. “Go to the door and let me in, then 
hasten to Mrs. Duncan’s relief, while I prepare 
for her reception.” 

Evidently he had leaped very suddenly to a 
comprehension of my meaning, for when we 
_ met at the door, two minutes later, his elegant 
negligé was thrown aside, and he stood ready 
equipped for the business before him. 

“Miss Lyon, may a premeditated attempt at 
self-destruction be termed an—‘ accident?” he 
asked, scanning my face severely by the light 
of the taper which he placed in my hand. 

“Tf it may, your good sense will teach you 
the propriety of keeping the attempt a secret-— 
for the lady’s sake,” I replied. 

He bowed. “And she is safe?” he queried, 
anxiously, still lingering. 

“Hasten! Her safety depends on you,” I 
said, breathlessly, impatient at his delay. 

“ Allis well, then, thank God !” he responded, 
as he sprang past me, clearing the steps at a 
bound. 

I waited a few moments, straining my ear to 
catch the sound of his movements, fearful that 
some noise at the stables or carriage-house 
would startle the slumberers above ; but a per- 
fect silence followed the echo of his rapidly 
retreating feet, and I was glad to know he had 
chosen to bear home the precious burden in his 
muscular arms, 
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With light tread, I mounted the stairs, and 
passing first to my own room to exchange my wet 
apparel for dry, stole silently across the passage 
to Mrs. Duncan’s apartments, finding there, all 
ready for lighting, the materials for a fire, which 
the cool mornings even in midsummer ren- 
dered necessary to the comfort of the lady, 
whose constitution is anything but vigorous, 

Dropping the curtains over the open sash, 
and wheeling the sofa in front of the freshly- 
kindled blaze in the grate, I thought the room 
ready for its expected occupant; but, weary as 
I was, I could not rest, and taking a shaded 
lamp, I crept softly down to the hall to watch 
for the master’s return. 

I had aot long to wait. Sooner than I had 
thought it possible for him to accomplish the 
distance, I saw a strange shadow fall across the 
walk, followed instantly by Mr. Duncan, strid- 
ing rapidly towards the house, and bearing his 
burden as if it had been of feather’s weight— 

r he has cultivated muscle till he is some 
thing of a Sampson in strength, though I do 
not expect you to infer that he could carry 
away the gates of Gaza. 

Admitting him, with a whispered “Move 
softly,” I closed and locked the door regretfully 
on poor Leo, who was begging with great wist- 
ful eyes to follow, and, taking up my lamp, 
slowly ascended the stairs behind the gentle- 
man and his unconscious charge, inly quaking 
lest a flash of light or a smothered footfall 
should penetrate through crevice or keyhole to 
some of the occupied rooms by which we must 
pass, betraying us to any nervous and appre- 
hensive soul who might be wakefully dreaming 
of midnight robbers and murderers lurking in 
closets, under beds, and in dark passages; but 
we ran the gauntlet of the long file of doors with- 
out challenge from any protruding head, or 
disturbance from pillow-smothered shriek ; and 
once within the lady’s private domain, with her 
drenched, clinging, tell-tale garments removed 
and hidden out of sight, let what alarmed, or 
inquisitive, or solicitous visitor or servant that 
pleased appear upon the scene, nothing could 
be discovered but that the mistress of the house 
was taken suddenly ill, and the quiet little 
governess (governesses are always “quiet,” 
Max) summoned to attend her. 

The pulse of life which I had partially re- 


vived, seemed to have run utterly down in the . 


cold, limp form in Mr. Duncan’s supporting 
arms, and I began to grow dismayed and to 
plead for a physician, as a slow hour went by 
and no signs of returning consciousness re- 
warded our tireless efforts; but calm, cheerful, 
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able, and thoroughly assured, Mr. Duncan with ; 
a look silenced my fears, justifying, by his skill } 
and final success, the hope which his confident 
manner inspired. 

“You should belong to the medical profes- 
sion”’ I said, with involuntary admiration, as 
my breath, with the patient’s, began to come 
more freely. 

“No,” he answered, in the softly modulated | 
tones he had used since he came in, no louder 
than a whisper, but far less disturbing. “ 
hope to see the profession proper growing beau- 
tifully less as the world grows wiser, and its 
knowledge diffused among the classes whose 
ignorance now makes the profession a sort of 
necessity, though a highly exaggerated one. 
We should need doctors no more to oversee our 
bodies than priests to shrine our souls; and 
there is just as much absurdity in our support- ( 
ing a class of men to remove, or assume to re- . 
move, the effects of our repeated violations of 2 
physical laws, as there is in the superstitious | 
practice at which we smile, of paying indul- 
gences for the remission of spiritual offences.” 

“But in sudden emergencies like the present, 
M-. Duncan,” I suggested. 

“We have succteded very fairly, have we 
not?” hesaid. “We need each to possess suffi- > 
cient knowledge to prepare us to meet coolly ‘ 
and ably every such exigency.” ‘ 

The head he was softly stroking moved ? 
slightly under his hand, the bosom heaved, and ‘ 
the pale lips parted with a shuddering sigh, the > 
quivering blue-veined eyelids slowly unciosed, 
and Mrs. Duncan looked with wild bewilder- 
ment into her husband’s gravely tender face. 

“Luther,” she whispered, in a faint, dying 
voice, for those awful spasms had heaved her 
back upon the shore of life, weak and helpless 
as a new-born babe. 

He answered her with a tender kiss. 

“TI—have had—such—a fearful dream,” she § 
managed to articulate after many minutes, in ) 
which she seemed striving for power to put her 
bewildered ideas into speech. “The rush—and 
thunder—of a thousand rivers—in my ears— ) 
but above all the tumult—your voice—cruel— 
cutting my heart—like a knife.” 

“Do not strive to recall the dream, dear,” 
whispered the conscience-smitten husband, fold- 
ing her closer in his arms, with an expression 
of pain and regret in his face which he sought 
to conceal ; for whatever compunction this man 
might suffer, he would not be likely to give any 
sign beyond a changed and softened action, 
which, after all, is the most satisfying proof of 
contrition. 
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So tenderly guarded, the invalid, with a 
seeming sweet sense of security, let go the 
vague trouble that vexed her unsteady brain, 
and, closing her eyes, dropped away with a 
fluttering sigh into an uneasy slumber. 

Seeing no farther need of my services, Mr. 
Duncan being so faithful and skilled a nurse, I 
obeyed the gesture of his hand, and crept away 
to my room in the gray, chilly dawn, more 
utterly fatigued in body and mind, I believe, 
than ever in my life before. 

I need not tell you that I was unable to rise 
next day. The reaction from unusual physical 
exertion and mental excitement was so great, 
that it was with extreme effort that I lifted my 
head from the pillow, the movement sending 
such thrills of pain through every nerve, that I 
foresaw the day before me must be one of 
wretched inactivity. I regretted this the more 


‘ because of my anxiety for Mrs. Duncan, and 


my desire to minister to her; but my uneasi- 
ness on this score was somewhat relieved by a 
note from Mr. Duncan late in the morning, 
assuring me of the lady’s comfort and rapid 
amendment. 

On the following day I was sufficiently re- 
covered to leave my room and pay a visit to 
madam, whose sudden prostrating illness, in con- - 
nection with my own indisposition, I learned, 


‘ was the subject of considerable speculation 


among the guests. One nervous lady, who had 
fancied, and was now certain, that she heard 
agonized moans proceeding from Mrs. Dun- 
can’s room the previous night, declared her - 
belief that it was some malignant disease, from 
which it would be necessary for the transient 
inmates of the house to flee. 

I found the invalid better than I expected, . 
propped up in her easy chair, languid and pale, 
but with a glow of happiness in her eyes which 
gave an entirely new character to her face, , 
usually so wistful and melancholy. By the 
conscious blood which suddenly tinged cheek 


2 and brow as she noted my entrance, I saw that 


her “dream” had wrought itself out of the 
chaos of facts and fancies that had bewildered 
her mind and linked itself with the verities, 
and that Mr. Duncan had betrayed to her my 
part in the little tragedy she had improvised 
and enacted, and, best of all, that she was 
ashamed, and repented of her folly. 

“T am glad to find you looking so well and 
happy,” I said, bending to press a kiss upon 
her forehead. 

A quick mist sprang to her beautiful eyes, 
lifted gratefully to my face. 

“T have to thank you,” she murmured, in 
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tremulous tones, “for saving me from the ful- 
filment of a most wicked and insane purpose. 
With what words—” Here the weak voice broke 
completely down, and the tearful face drooped 
to my bosom. 

“God give, dear lady, that your future life 
may hold no hour so dark as to tempt you 
aguin to such a step, or cause you to regret the 
foiling of this,” I said, “But no thanks are 
due to me. I knew not whom I was saving. I 
knew not for what purpose I went out. I acted 
from blind impulsion, and not with clearly 
defined purpose. I was God’s instrument to 
frustrate your design, and your gratitude be- 
longs to Him. It would seem as if, in snatch- 
ing you so almost miraculously from the death 
you coveted, that He had some special end to 
serve—some great good to accomplish through 
your life.” 

She lifted her head with a faint smile. “TI 
have been thinking of that this morning,” she 
answered ; and wondering vaguely, if it might 
not he so. “I seem to have received, somehow, 
a clearer impression of my duties than I ever 
had before, and I mean, God helping, to make 
my life more noble and unselfish than I have 
done. Some of the illusions which drove me 
to that desperate act, I think I have parted 
with in my hand to hand struggle with death; 
I have come out of the awful strife with vision 
at least momentarily clearer. One circum- 
stance after another, trifling, each in itself, 
though at the time, I assure you, not appear- 
ing so, confirmed me in the belief that Luther 
no longer cared for me, and acting upon that 
assumption, I suppose, I gave him very little 
reason to do so. It shail be otherwise in the 
future. When I see how tenderly anxious he 
is for my recovery, I am amazed that I ever 
could have doubted him; and, oh! how un- 
speakably happy this new revelation of his 
love makes me! It repays a hundred-fold for 
the agony I have suffered.” 

Max, darling, such fools we women are, when 
our heaven is made by the look or word of 
mortals fallible as ourselves. I greatly feared 
that my lady’s vision was not, after all, so clear 
as she fancied it, that there were some illusions 
yet to be dispelled, since that blind, passionate, 
unreasoning love still held its sway—the strong- 
est feeling of her life. Would it not in time to 
come, as in time past, give birth to doubts, 
jealousies, and their consequent train of mise- 
ries. And yet a peculiar sympathy with this 
irrational passion forbademe to rebuke it. The 


zealous Paul came whispering in my ear—“ For ‘ 


wherein thou judgest another thou condemnest 
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‘ thyself, for thou that judgest doest the same 
things.” But only potentially, oh, honored 
Paul! 
“T suppose,” I said, breaking the little silence 
| that had fallen between us, “that is, I fear, 
Mrs. Duncan, when we women love intensely, we 
are in danger of becoming somewhat tiresome, 
and of thwarting our dearest wishes by jealous 
exactions, and an excessive devotion. Men 
; I observe—those so rarely and adorably foolish 
as to turn idolators, and to remain such after 
5 they find their idols clay—do not grow despe- 
rate, and fling themselves out of the world, if they 
fail to receive sinile for smile, glance for glance, 
sweetness for sweetness; they can accept some- 
thing on faith—at any rate, they do—and one 
way or another manage to exist without hear. 
ing every hour, ten times, ten times repeated, 
the assurance that they are inexpressibly dear, 
But we women worshippers—heaven pity our 
distresses! we fare wretchedly, indeeu, if we do 
not receive a hundred-fold more than we give; 
we are the most unhappy, the most ill-used, the 
most. defrauded of all unhappy, ill-used and 
defrauded creatures under the sun, if our adored 
man does not daily signify an instant readiness 
to rush throngh fire and flood, and hail, and 
snow, and tempest, to the fulfilment of our 
lightest wish. Well, I don’t know whether love 
so ardent and profuse in expression, means 
more than love that cannot find a tongue— 
\ whether men as wooers, talking of nothing but 
their adoration, feel more deeply, love more 
( truly, than as husbands, never spex|sing of their 
affection at all. I might fancy it rather de 
lightful to have the raptures of newly confessed 
love perpetuated through tim:, and its vows 
hourly reiterated; but I have the impression 
that people who live earnestly, and with high 
purpose, grow to think so little of self, that 
without loving less, but contrary, more, they 
cease to make their own feelings the subject of 
constant reflection and discussion.” 
“ My dear child, it is so easy to theorize,” 
said the lady, “ but you cannot know, because 
‘ you have never had the experience, what it is 
‘ to believe the heart in which your very life is 
5 centred, growing cold and indifferent toward 
‘ you. It is a woe passing all expression, and 
‘ should you ever sufler it, you, too, may feel 
; tempted to make yonr escape from it by a way 
‘ as desperate as that by which J sought release 
‘ from my—my—imagined miseries.” 
“Tempted, perhaps, but would I yield to the 
temptation? Would1? No—no—I think not, 
Mrs. Duncan. Why should 1?—What right 
§ have I to fling away the life that God has 
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given me, because some heart as weak and un- ( joys. I saw,that the reaction of mind, which I 


stable as water, grows cold towards me and 
warms towards another? Is there not still 
much for me to live for? ‘rue, it is very 
sweet to be loved where I love, and very sad 
not to be; but my case is not so desperate that 
I need do violence to myself. So long as there 
is any useful work for me in the world, so long 
it is necessary for me to live, whether I am 
loved and happy or unloved and unhappy. I 
don’t know that I am here simply to receive 
and enjoy—though this, to be sure, is a view to 
which we women are in some measure educated. 
Our lives are to be made for us by the supreme 
beings to whom we give our hearts—a delight- 


fal provision enough, if only men were gods, 


and not too often the impotent creatures of cir- 
cumstance. Being so, I think I should say to 
the master of my aflections, I cannot permit 
you to make or mar my happiness entirely ; I 
must rest my faith on One higher than you. I 
must have some hope and aim outside of and 
beyond you that, should you fail, will still 
yield me something to live for. I will love 
you truly, but not so idclatrously that any 
change in you would desolate my life.” 

“Upon my word, young woman, I do not 
know whether to commend you for your wis- 
dom or to condemn and banish you for preach- 
ing heresies,” said Luther Duncan, stepping 
over the threshold and approaching his wife, 
stooping, with a look of devotion, to kiss her 
suddenly brightening cheek and smiling mouth. 
And who shall say, challenged his eyes, as he 
glanced at me, who shall dare to say that I do 
not love my wife—or that she had cause to take 
the reckless step which I have so readily and 
generously forgiven? 

“It is her head, dear, and not her heart that 
is talking,” said Madam Duncan, with tender 
indulgence. 

And, Max—I’m afraid madam spoke the 
truth, 

After dinner to-day, Mr. Duncan asked to 
see me a few minutes in the library. I went, 
vaguely wondering whether his business related 
to my salary, or whether he had yet some farther 
inquiry to make concerning that fearful night 
in the woods, or whether he had called me to 
offer him fresh congratulations on his restora- 
tion to Paradise, and to hear his renewed ex- 
pressions of gratitude; and just then I came to 
the door, and looking into his moody, discon- 
tented face, suddenly remembered that people 
married and mated are not in the habit of call- 
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suppose I might have anticipated, was begin- 
ning to take } lice, that the profound sense of 
gratitude for the recovery of his wife, which 
had reconverted him to the tenderness of a 
newly-declared lover, was gradually yielding 
to a feeling of dissatisfation and vexation with 
her, as he thought of the sorrow and humiiia- 
tion with which the accomplishment of her 
suicidal purpose would have overwhelmed 
him; and his turn to be grieved, and injured, 
and indignant, appeared now to have come. 

Ah, Max, it seems a thousand pities that 
love, like stock in trade, is subject to so many 
fluctuations, that from the beautiful fervor and 
enthusiasm to which it rises when any danger 
threatens its object, it should relapse, with the 
return to prosaic, every-day occurrences, into a 
state of apathy, demanding the utmost stretch 
of imagination and faith to credit its existence, 
until some thundering, giant wave, breaking 
the even current cf life, sweeps it up into ex- 
pression again. 

I had been thinking, with a little exultation, 
that Mrs. Duncan’s cold bath would prove, per- 
haps, a very fortunate and happy event—that 
it would open the way to a perfect understand- 
ing and reconciliation, which might or might - 
not have been effected by less desperate means; 
but I was suddenly seized with the fear that 
her new-formed resolves would be put to a 
severer test than she was anticipating; that as 
she came out of the shadow of death into the 
common world again, she would fail, unless she 
called into active exercise all her forgotten 
powers of fascination, to hold her husband to 
the tender mood which her passing peril had 
inspired. 

Meantime, I had taken the chair which the 
gentleman placed for me, and was waiting ex- 
pectantly to know of what matter I had been 
summoned to speak. For some reason or other 
he seemed to feel a hesitancy in broaching the 
subject, whatever it might be, and a curt 
“Well?” when I fancied I had waited long 
enough for him to proceed to business, was 
necessary to open his lips. 

“T hadn’t thought of it till since you came 
in,” he said, apologetically ; “but I don’t know 
as you will esteem the matter of which I wish 
to talk with you sufficiently important to war- 
rant the liberty I have taken in requesting an . 
interview.” 

“TI am, of course, unable to judge, before - 
knowing its nature, of the importance of your 
communication ; but if on reflection it seems to 


ing in third parties to sympathize in their ( you less momentous than you at first fancied, . 
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why, it will not be necessary to offer any 
apology for dismissing me,” I answered, mak- 
ing a motion to rise. 

“Stay,” he said, quickly. “My doubt is not 
concerning the importance of what I have to 
say, but of your manner of viewing it. Miss 
Lyon, what do you think of me?” 

“ What—do—I—think of you?” I repeated 
in surprise. 

“Yes. How are you affected toward me by 
this late action of Mrs. Duncan? What sort of 
impression has it given you of my character as 
a husband? In a word—what do you think 
of me?” 

“Really, Mr. Duncan, what we are, is a 
question of so much higher moment, than 
what people think of us, that it seems a wonder 
we should ever care for any judgment but that 
of conscience.” 

“This is sheer subterfuge, my dear young 
lady,” he responded. “We all care for the 
opinions of those whom we respect; the ap- 
proval of conscience does not satisfy us. Now 
you must see that in Mrs. Duncan’s reckless, 
wicked, every way unjustifiable attempt to de- 
stroy her own life, there is involved a question 
of domestic infelicity, for which I would be 
held responsible by a majority of my social 
judges, and in preserving the affair a secret, as 
you skilfully managed to do, you have shielded 
me no less than her from the sting and venom of 
malicious, gossiping, mischief-working tongues. 
Permit me to express, again, my heartfelt grati- 
tude for this delicate consideration on your 
part, and allow me to ask once more—what do 
you think of me? Am I the monster in your 
eyes which the conduct of my wife might natu- 
rally lead one to suppose, and do you hold me 
answerable for her meditated crime?” 

“Since you insist upon the expression of my 
opinion,’ I said, “I must answer that I do 
hold you responsible for Mrs. Duncan’s action, 
just as I hold the instigator of every wrong re- 
sponsible with the perpetrator. True, I cannot 
point to any special word or deed of yours that 
drove her to the desperate step, but I am cer- 
tain, that if your heart had been wholly loyal 
and tender toward her as upon your wedding- 
day, there would have been nothing in your 
manner which could have impressed her, sensi- 
tive and jealous as she may be, with the feeling 
that you no longer cared for her, and that she 
stood in the way of your happiness.” 

The gentleman’s face went under a swift 
cloud. Evidently he had anticipated a differ- 
ent answer, but he rallied instantly to self- 
defence, true to human nature, 
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“TI think you do me great injustice, Miss 
Lyon,” said he, with a show of wounded feel- 
ing. “I have always endeavored to be true to 
the strict letter of my vows——’ 

“The letter would not be sufficient for me, 
Mr. Duncan, I should demand the spirit,” | 
interrupted. 

“ That no man could promise independently 
of circumstances,” he returned. “TI could be, 
and have been faithful to my marriage oath in 
every particular of word and act; if I fail in 
respect of feeling, it is not my fault. I cannot 
compel myself to love nor admire what is not 
lovely nor admirable.” 

“T do not clearly apprehend you, sir.” 

“To speak plainly, then—for by your scornful 
face I see you do not countenance innuendoes— 
I can treat Mrs. Duncan with the courtesy 
which her position as my wife demands, but to 
feel for her the love and tenderness which I 
felt upon my wedding-day, would require upon 
her part the continued exercise of those wo- 
manly charms which first attracted and bound 
me to her, by vows that I have never broken 
in the letter, as I said, however I may have 
failed in spirit. I don’t know that I am quite 
willing to own, speaking strictly, to any defec- 
tion even in spirit. I have been wholly loyal 
to the virtues I adore, to the truth, sweetness, 
purity, grace and beautiful unselfishness which 
I promised at the marriage altar to love and 
honor, and if I find my wife failing of these 
qualities, I can no more prevent my heart turn- 
ing from her because she is my wife, than I can 
hinder it from going out to another woman in 
whom I see these adorable virtues embodied, 
because she is not my wife.” 

“ Sophistry,” I sneered. 

His eyes flashed. “You think our affections 
may be compelled,” he said, contemptuously— 
“that we may see loveliness and excellence in 
whom we will.” 

“T think,” I said slowly, “that we may 
simper, and rant, and theorize, and twaddle 
about love until we lose all true impression of 
what the real sentiment is, and can only be 
brought to reason by some great shock like 
that which momentarily opened your eyes the 
other night—would your vision had not so 
soon clouded !—to the fact that your wife is 
nearer to you than any of these women whom 
you daily exalt above her. When she hovered 
between life and death you had no accusing 
thought to utter—she was innocent of all 
wrong.” 

“T remembered what she had once been to 
‘me,” he said, with softened look and voice. 
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“The remembrance might have suggested 
the inquiry whether the change in her was not 
attributable to some fault on your own part,” 
I ventured. 

“Miss Lyon,” facing me abruptly, and hold- 
ing my eyes a moment with magnetic power, 
“J have a peculiar anxiety that you should 
understand my position, and appreciate its 
trials and embarrassments sufficiently to insure 
me your sympathy, Without wishing to dwell 
upon Mrs. Duncan’s failings, I am compelled 
to say—” 

I lifted my hand. “TI beg pardon for inter- 
rupting you, Mr. Duncan, but I would rather 
hear nothing of these domestic troubles, which 
increase with the indulgence of talking about 
them. You have no right nor business to speak 
of the failings of your wife to any third party, 
and by permitting yourself to do so you widen 
the gulf between you and her, adding, by every 
complaint you utter, to the offences which she 
will find hard to overlook in the day of recon- 
ciliation, if that has yet to come. She fancies 
it already come. She is ready to begin life 
anew, not dreaming you are warming into 
action again the feeling which made her bold 
to face the terrors of death.” 

“She makes you her confidant, then?” he 
said, with a slight lifting of brow and lips. “TI 
supposed as much.” 

“Only, unlike you, to take all blame upon 
herself’ I replied. “But I have no wish to 
be either her confidant or yours. The trouble 
rests wholly between yourselves, and no third 
person can adjust or alleviate it. On the con- 
trary, the more sympathizers and consolers you 
call in, the more complicated and aggravated 
your difficulties will grow. I suppose nothing 
in the world is needed but a few humble ac- 
knowledgments, a few small concessions, and a 
little mutual forbearance, to set matters right 
between you and restore your lost Eden.” 

I had risen from my seat, and was moving 
towards the door, anxious to put an end to the 
interview. 

“Well,” he said, rising, too, and looking at 
me with an expression half amused, half vexed, 
“you are the quaintest, most surprising, most 
perplexitig and bewildering woman that | ever 
saw—forgive me for telling you so. I am 
curious to know what character you will de- 
velop next. When we drove up the avenue 
the day we. came to the Forest, I saw you on 
the lawn chasing butterflies with Lute and 
Alice, yielding yourself with such childish 
abandon to the sport, that I had no thought 
you were more than a charming playmate of 
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theirs. Afterwards, when Mrs. Duncan intro- 
duced you as her new governess, I could not 
help smiling at the idea, trying to imagine you 
acting in that capacity, and only succeeding in 
making a picture of a little girl playing school. 
And for days you seemed but a child to me, so 
I hardly restrained myself from calling you 
‘ Maggie,’ as the children do, and from teasing 
you to a seat on my knee with my little daugh- 
ters. A chance word here and there revealed 
to me by degrees the keen powers of observa- 
tion and reflection hidden under your child- 
like exterior; but that night of peril brought 
out a force and decision of character entirely 
unexpected and surprising, and won for you 
my profoundest respect and admiration. To 
crown all, when I call you in here to set my 
case before you, and invite your sympathy, 
instead of finding you the soft, womanly con- 
soler that your appearance would indicate, you 
prove a hard, treacherous rock, quite insensi- 
ble and impressionless, without the slightest 
thrill of pity for me, charging my grievances 
to my own account, rating me soundly for my 
wife’s omissions and commissions, and lectur- 
ing me as gravely on the duties, and rights, 
and proprieties of the conjugal relation, as if 
you had lived a thousand years, and had a 
varied experience in the trials and perplexities 
of married life.” 

I stood by the door, puzzled and doubtful, 
trying to catch the spirit of his words, wonder- 
ing of what possible interest he supposed his 
speculations regarding the quality of my cha- 
racter could be to me. 

Perhaps the feeling expressed itself in my 
face—my tell-tale face, that is always betraying 
me—for he came forward with an humble air, 
saying apologizingly—“I hope you will for- 
give me for the annoyance I have caused you; 
it shall not happen again;” adding, as he 
opened the door for me to pass, “I believe you 
have done me good.” 

I had promised to spend an hour with Mrs. 
Duncan that afternoon, and was running up to 
her room, when I found my way suddenly ob- 
structed by a pair of arms stretched across the 
passage, and, looking up, met the smiling eyes 
of your artist friend, Valentine La Motte, whose 
picture in the Exhibition last year, you re- 
member, carried my heart by storm, and of 
whom, on that account, I am just a trifle afraid. 
He is down here, on Mr. Duncan’s invitation, 
for a fortnight’s recreation, and his friendship 
for you, he appears to think, gives him the 
liberty to exercise a sort of surveillance over 
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me which is either very pleasant, or exces- 
sively annoying, I am really puzzled to say 
which. 

“So I have you at last,” he said, drawing 
me away to the farther end of the gallery, and 
seating me upon the broad window-ledge. 
“ After waiting so many days for an opportu- 
nity to speak with you a moment alone, my 
patience is finally rewarded.” 

“What do you want?” I asked, shortly, not 
enjoying the prospect of this informal and com- 
pulsory tete-a-tete. 

“To see you sweeter-tempered,” he answered 
placidly, taking out his note-book and fumbling 
its leaves, while he kept his eyes fixed steadily 
‘on my face. 

I folded my hands, and sighed in the spirit 
of martyrdom. 

“A suffering saint,” he said, turning back 
the covers of his book, and showing, smoothly 
pressed between its leaves, a fragment of the 
rose-bud muslin, I recollected to have received 
the night I had rushed forth in pursuit of Mrs. 
Duncan. 

“Where did you get. that?” I demanded, a 
great heat breaking into my face, and my heart 
standing still with the fear that the secret of 
my night’s adventure, had been discovered, and 
Mrs. Duncan betrayed Can anything in the 
world be hidden? I thought, desperately. 

“Would it fit into any part of your wardrobe,” 
he asked, quietly, never taking his eyes from 
my burning, guilty face. 

And then I was angry with myself for show- 
ing any recognition of the scrap, thinking if I 
had preserved my self-possession, I might have 
deceived him; but my cunning is always a day 
too late. 

“T don’t know but it might, or into any 
other lady’s,” answering his question with af- 
fected carelessness. “ Perhaps you had better 
make a tour of inspection through the ward- 
robes of the house, and adjust the fragment to 
its proper place.” 

“JT hardly think that is necessary, as I know 
its loser,” he smiled, severely. ‘“ Do you sup- 
pose you could deceive me, little girl? I 
should recognize anything I had seen you wear, 
and distinguish it from the same material 
‘worn by others.” 

“Indeed! I had no idea you were so keen a 
critic in the matter of dry goods. What an 
admirable milliner, mantua-maker, and tire- 
woman, was spoiled in the dedication of your 
talents to the brush !” 

“That sneer, Maggie, lends a very unlovely 
expression to your mouth,” 


“T will wear it while you are looking at me 
then. How did I understand you came in pos- 
session of that shred of a lady’s dress ?” 

“A few sunrises ago, down by the lake, I 
found it caught in the fastening of one of the 
oars to the boat which Mr. Duncan has dedi- 
cated to my use while I stay. It was not 
there at twilight, the night before, proving, 
my sly little puss, that, with or without escort, 
you take stolen sails by moonlight.” 

“Ts that any business of yours, sir Detec- 
tive?” 

“Tm afraid not. I wish it were. Will you 
give me this bit of muslin? I am going away 
to-morrow.” 

“Not ifitis mine. I shall want it to repair 
my dress.” 

“T will give you my new Madonna,” he said, 
pressing the scrap back in his book, and re- 
turning it to his pocket. 

“Thank you. I bought some cheap prints 
the other day, and have no room on my walls,” 
I answered, coolly, slipping down from my 
perch in the window, and moving away. 

“Stay, and talk with me, Maggie; I am 
going away to-morrow.” 

“So I heard you say.” 

“ Are you sorry ?” 

“Yes; I shall have no one to look after my 
clothes.” 

“Maggie, don’t go down to the lake any 
more after nightfall ; itis imprudent,” he said, 
anxiously. 

“Pray, do not concern yourself, Mr. La Motte. 
I was instructed in the proprieties at school,” 
I answered, mockingly. 

“And there is danger,” he urged, impres- 
sively. 

“Really! Do you think so? and I have 
always wished so much for an adventure!” 

“T shall write to Max about you, Maggie,” 
he threatened, grimly. 

“Give him my best love, please.” 

“Wont you stay, and hear what I have to 
say, Miss Lyon? I may not see you again, as 
I leave by the early morning train.” 

“T hope you will appreciate the spirit of 
self-sacrifice with which I deny your request,” 
I said, “but I have an engagement with the 
lady of the house, and cannot stay. Permit 
me to wish you good-by, and a safe return to 
your duties, Mr. La Motte.” 

I had reached Mrs. Duncan’s door, but it 
did not seem to me that I could go in just 
then, and I slipped past it, and ran into the 
haven of my own room. 

And oh, Max, I am sosorry he is going, and 
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so sorry that Iam sorry! My heart is heavy 
as lead, and all the brightness of earth and sky 
is shadowed, as it was that morning when I 
left you, Max, darling. What is the matter 
with me? 

Mrs. Duncan came down to the drawing- 
room last evening, dressed with exquisite taste 
and care, and looking so little like the lorn, 
listless, disconsolate woman who had moped 
about the house with so inhospitable a face 
and air, that the guests stared in surprise, and 
whispered to each other in by-places—“Is it 
possible that this is Mrs. Duncan? And what 
in the world can have wrought such a change 
in her?” 

Languid still, from recent indisposition, she 
could not take a very active part in the con- 
versation or amusements of the evening; but a 
gracious sentence occasionally, and now and 
then a happy suggestion or sparkling repartee, 
and once a charming ballad exquisitely sang 
and played, though with effort, as I saw by her 
paling cheek and slightly tremulous voice and 
fingers, drew countless pleased and admiring 
glances, and gathered around her, one by one, 
the choicest spirits in the company. 

“Where and how has she kept her grace 
and talents so miraculously hidden?’ mur- 
mured Catharine Fletcher, the rival whom 
Mrs. Duncan had most feared. 

“ Evidently a very brilliant and fascinating 
woman when she chooses to be,” pronounced a 
legal gentleman, with professional decision. 

“The most charming lady in the room,” 
affirmed a self-confident judge of feminine 
charms; then, suddenly recollecting that he 
was speaking to a lady, added impressively, 
“except yourself;” thinking—the great stupid— 
how adroitly he had flattered one woman in 
praising another. 

But probably there was not a person in the 
house more thoroughly surprised and _bewil- 
dered than Mr. Duncan. His eyes followed 
every movement of his wife, languidly at first, 
but with a growing interest that gradually drew 
his attention from the others, rendering him a 
less agreeable and entertaining companion, I 
fear, than his friends usually found him. If 
she spoke, though he was engaged in conversa- 
tion at a distance, he paused to listen, and two 
or three times, in my hearing, he was guilty of 
such inattention to the remarks of his most 
admired lady guest, that he was forced to ask 
her to repeat them, even then comprehending 
them but imperfectly, I should judge, from the 
somewhat irrelevant answers that.he gave her. 





Once, for I was watching him curiously, I 
thought I saw a jealous flash in his eyes as he 
caught a low-spoken word and glance of the 
warmest of Mrs. Duncan’s new admirers; but 
as that seems too good to be true, I do not set 
it down as a fact, but only as a possible fancy. 
One thing is certain, however, that the mo- 
ment he could disengage himself from attend- 
ance on the other ladies, he walked over to his 
wife’s side, and lingered there for the remain- 
der of the evening, with the tender devotedness. 
of an aspiring lover; and I do not think he 
would have been displeased to have received 
some demonstration of her abounding affection 
for him, however much he might previously 
have objected to such as unbecoming in 
public. 

But the lady, while treating him with the 
deference due his position as her husband, had 
no special word or look for him more tender or- 
confiding than she bestowed on the others, 
though I perceived, by her glowing cheeks and: 
brilliant eyes, that she was thrilling with joy 
and triumph under her supreme gracious-- 
ness, 

At the close of the evening, as the guests. 
began to disperse to their rooms, she drew me 
out upon the veranda, whispering, with a 
quiver of exultation in her voice, her eyes 
shining like stars through the darkness— 
“ Have I not done bravely, little friend ?” 

“Well done! Well done!” I said, raptu- 
rously, pressing her in my arms. 

And just then Mr. Duncan, all solicitude, 
and tenderness, and watchfulness, and concern, 
hurried out, with a little reproachful murmur: 
about her careless exposure to night air, not 
neglecting, as he drew a protecting arm about 
her, to sweeten his gentle rebuke with a kiss, 
very unlike the dutiful one he had given her 
once before in my presence. Talk about the 
wooings of unwedded lovers, Max! They are- 
tame beside the estrangements and reconcilia- 
tions of wedded ones. 


[With one more brief extract from the let- 
ters, dated two months later, we will call the 
story concluded. ] 


Mrs. Duncan has not wavered a moment in 
her resolution to recover her rightful kingdom, 
her husband’s heart; and her triumph is com- 
plete; she reigns supreme. The victory is the 
more sweet and satisfying that it was not won 
by intrigue or stratagem, but by legitimate 
means, the simple exercise of her varied powers 
to please. She has let her light shine, and its. 
brilliancy has seemed to increase day by day, 
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until the whole house beams with its reflection. 
Mr. Duncan is a very proud and happy man. 
One of the sort who delight in the possession 
of what others admire and covet; and the 
ecstasies of his friends over his wife’s newly- 
displayed gifts and accomplishments, have 
materially enhanced her value in his eyes. I 
don’t know as I should want my husband’s 
affection to depend on other people’s estima- 
tion of me—neither, I suppose, did Mrs. Dun- 
can—but then if one has got a husband, one 
must make the best of him, I conclude. 

We are all going to the city next week, for 
Mr. Duncan cannot permit his “ peerless wife,” 
his “ pearl” and “queen”—and these are only 
the beginning of her fanciful appellations—to 
languish here another desolate winter, wasting 
her sweetness on the desert air. I am feeling 
sadly about leaving, for the Forest is in the 
full blaze of its autumn splendors, and I long 
to stay till the glorious fire goes down and 
smoulders into the gray, desolate ashes of No- 
vember. But they tell me it is better to carry 
the brilliant picture away in memory than to 
stay and see it fade; and perhaps it is so. 

“Don’t break your heart over these things,” 
Mr. Duncan said to-day, raining on my head 
the apronful of gold and scarlet leaves I had 
just brought in. “We will get you a husband 
down there.” 

“Much obliged,” I replied; “but I have 
come to the conclusion, since my sojourn at the 
Forest, that husbands are not the desirable 
acquisitions young ladies are taught to be- 
lieve.” 

“Nevertheless,” said he, parrying my thrust 
with his sweetest smile, “no young lady that I 
know is quite willing to go through life with- 
out one, or would have the strength of mind to 
refuse one.” 

Stand by me, Max. 


one 
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WEDDED LOVE. 

HERE comes a time (says Mr. Beecher) 
when the maiden departs from her father’s 
house. She is called, she answers, she departs. 
Ah! how many visions of angels have there 
been; but they were not God’s angels. How 
many have gone out walking on flowers a little 
way, to find that the flowers changed to thorns. 
How many have gone out from their father’s 
house borne on the seraphic experience of love, 
scarcely touching the ground for joyfulness, to 
find little by little that love flowed away like a 
summer's brook, and left in its place but the 
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bare channel and the gravel. How many have 
gone out to build a fiction which perished faster 
than the image fashioned in snow, which melts 
in the handling. How many have had their 
plans perish as they handled them. And yet, 
every maiden must go forth in her appointed 
time. Blessed are they who know how, when 
they go forth, in the first day, as it were, to 
behold, as Jacob did, in his vision, God’s ladder 
between earth and heaven, and God’s angels 
ascending and descending, and, behind and 
above all, God Himself. See to it, you that 
are going and you that are gone, that you do 
not forget to have your earliest plans in mar- 
ried life, your first hopes, include a true love to 
God, and a true purpose of serving Him. It 
is not enough that you love yorr husband, 
He is your head in the Lord; he stands for the 
hour, as it were, interpreting to you God’s 
love; but he is not God. Otherwise your 
ladder will be upon the ground, and too short 
to reach further than the storm-cloud, and ere 
long the wind will blow it over. Of all the sad 
things in this world, I think the saddest is the 
leaf that tells what love meant to be, and the 
turning of the leaf to tell what love has been. 
All blossoms—all ashes; all smiles and glad- 
ness—all tears and sadness. Nothing is so 
beautiful as the temple that love builds; and 
nothing is so miserable as the service of that 
temple. 

My young maiden friend, love is not a pos- 
session, but a growth. The heart is a lamp, 
with just oil enough to burn for an hour, and 
if there be no oil to put in again, its light will 
go out. God’s grace is the oil that fills the 
lamp of love. And if there be one thing that 
every woman, above all others, should say to 
herself, in the ambition of her married life, it 
is this :—“I cannot be respected and loved as 
I must needs be, to be happy, unless I can bring 
more than myself. It must be God in me that 
shall maintain me in that dignity and fulness 
of proportion, and nobleness, and impressive- 
ness, which shall win and hold love.” And a 
godless woman entering into the marriage re- 
lation, goes as a lamb to the slaughter. Wreaths 
of flowers are about her neck, but the knife is 
not far off. 


00 0-0 ——_ 


A MAN need not go from home to be heroic; 
he need not go from himself to be “greater 
than he who taketh a city.” He need not 
seek any other theatre of conquest than him- 
self. He has here enough to do—a thousand 
battle-fields, 
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THE SCIENCES. 


BY C. 


HE name of Philosopher, or Lover of Wis- 
dom, has been given to those who pass 
their time in study, and this has, in all ages, 
been considered one of the most dignified and 
happy of human occupations. It is not neces- 
sary that a person should do nothing but study 
known truths, or explore new ones to obtain 
this name, for some of the greatest philoso- 
phers were engaged in the pursuits of active 
life. and any one, in any station, who prefers 
the refined and elevated pleasures of knowledge 
to the gratification of the senses, is really a 
philosopher. 

There is also a positive gratification result- 
ing from the study of the sciences. If it be a 
pleasure to gratify the curiosity, to know what 
we were ignorant of, and to have our feelings 
of wonder called forth, then the natural sciences 
give this delight to its students. There is 
nothing in the idle books of tales and horrors, 
which some readers are so much delighted 
with, so truly astonishing as many of the ex- 
traordinary discoveries of mechanical philo- 
sophy. 

What can be more strange than that a few 
pounds of water may, without any machinery, 
by merely being placed in a particular way, 
produce an irresistible force; or that an ounce 
weight should balance hundreds of pounds, by 
the intervention of a few bars of thin iron? 
Optical science discloses wonderful truths. 
Can anything surprise us more than that the 
color of white is a mixture of all others; that 
red, and blue, and green, and all other colors, 
by being blended in certain proportions, form 
what we had fancied to be no color at all, 
rather than all colors together ? 

Chemistry, too, has its wonders. That the 
diamond should be made of the same material 
with coal; that water should be chiefly com- 
posed of an inflammable substance; that acids 
should be almost all formed of different kinds 
of air; and that one of these acids, whose 
strength can dissolve almost any of the metals, 
should be made of the very same ingredients 
with the air we breathe; are all things to ex- 
cite the wonder of any reflecting mind, or of 
any one but little accustomed to reflect. Yet 
all these things are trifling, when compared to 
the wonders which astronomy opens to our 
view: the enormous masses of the heavenly 
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bodies; their immense distances ; their count- 
less numbers, and their motions, whose swift- 
ness exceeds the utmost efforts of the imagina- 
tion, and we find that the same power, that 
keeps the earth in its shape and in its path, 
wheeling round the sun, extends over all the 
other worlds that compose the universe, and 
gives to each its proper place and motion, is 
only that power which makes a stone fall to 
the ground. 

We are raised by science to an understanding 
of the infinite wisdom and goodness which the 
Creator has displayed in «ll his works. Nota 
step can we take in any direction, without per- 
ceiving everywhere conspicuous, that Provi- 
dence which is in harmony with universal 
benevolence; and there is a consoling and in- 
expressible delight in being able to follow, as 
it were, with our eyes, the marvellous works 
of the great Architect of Nature, and to trace 
the unbounded power and exquisite skill, 
which are exhibited in the most minute, as 
well as in the mightiest parts of His system, 
all of which was made for the happiness of 
man. 

DELAFIFLD, WIs. 





ForMaTIon oF Hasit.—The moment we 
begin to act, habit begins to work; the longer 
we act, the more definite and marked is the 
result; and thus by simply acting we acquire 
our tendencies, facilities, and permanent habi- 
tudes of mind. Here is the principle which 
lies at the bottom of all education, and but for 
which man could never learn anything. With- 
out it the man of years would be a mere infant 
in condition. It indeed joins the man to the 
infant, and leads the infant up to the man, 
compensating for the defects and imperfections 
with which we begin the career of life. What 
we become is in this way made the fruit and 
effect of what we do. 





There is dew in one flower, and not in 
another, because one opens its cup and takes it 
in, while the other closes itself and the drop 
runs off. God rains goodness and mercy as 
wide as the dew, and if we lack them, it is 
because we will not open our hearts to receive 
them. 
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ACTING PROVERB. 
DON’T COUNT YOUR CHICKENS BEFORE THEY ARE HATCHED. 


s 


Personages : 
Mr. Williams. 
Doctor Robert. 
Joseph, servant, 


Mrs. Dalinval. 

Mrs. Homer. 

Mrs. Rivers. 

Leontine Homer, & 
young lady. 


. The scene represents a drawing-room. 
SCENE I. 
Mrs. DALINVAL, JOSEPH. 

Mrs. Dalinval enters, she rings, and Joseph 

appears, 

Mrs. Dattnvat.—Joseph, place lights on 
this table. (Exit Joseph. She takes up her 
work, and seats herself at the table.) In a mere 
social party, it is better to be employed on 
some trifle or other. (Joseph brings in a pair 
of candles.) Joseph, see that there is a good 
fire in the inner drawing-room, and that it is 
well lighted. 

JosEpH.—Yes, madame. (Exit Joseph.) 

Mrs. DatinvaL (working).—It is getting 
late, and still no one comes; for the last hour 
I have been wandering about, not knowing 
what to do with myself. Ah! at last a ring. 

JOSEPH (announcing)—Mr. Williams. 

(Exit Joseph.) 

(Enter Mr. Williams, with an air of the deep- 

est melancholy.) 

Mrs. DALINVAL (rising).—My Dear Mr. Wil- 
liams, what is the matter? 

Mr. WititaMs (in a faltering tone).— Ah! 
madame, forgive my agitation ; but Martial— 
my poor Cousin Martial—whom I had the 
honor to present to you two months ago—— 

Mrs. DALINVAL (with an appearance of great 
interest)—Ah, yes; I remember him per- 
fectly ! 

Mr. Wii11AMs.—Martial, the companion of 
my boyhood—one of the most excellent young 
men—— 

Mrs. DALINVAL.— Yes? 

Mr. WituraMs.—I have just quitted him. 
His case is hopeless, his doctors have entirely 
given him up! 

(He seats himself at the table, and covers his 

face with his handkerchief.) 

Mrs. DattnvAL.—How terrible! And such 
a fine-looking young man, too! 

Mr. Wii1rams.—Ah, madame, appearances 
are so deceiving. 
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Mrs. Dauinvat.—And what is his com- 
plaint? 

Mr. Wii1AMs.—They call it—I cannot ex- 
actly tell you what name they give it; but his 
life is despaired of. 

Mrs. DaLInvaL.—Have you not had a con- 
sultation ? 

Mr. WILit1AMs.—Ten at the very least! 

Mrs. DatinvaL.—He is unmarried, is he 
not? 

Mr. Wiiiiams.—Yes, fortunately. Ah! 
poor Martial! 

Mrs. Datrnvat.—Nay, you must not thus 
give way to despair. Physicians are not always 
infallible, and at his age a favorable crisis—— 

Mr. Witi1AMs.—No, madame, no! 

Mrs. Datinvau.—Has he any fortune? 

Mr. WILiiAMs.—Two thousand a year, 
partly in money and partly in landed property. 

Mrs. DatinvaL.—And whom will this fall to? 
Mr. WILLIAMS (with a deep sigh).—Alas! I 
am his sole heir! 

Mrs. Datinvat.—I know that to a heart 
like yours this is no consolation; but still, my 


dear Mr. Williams, you must remember one: 


thing. 

Mr. Wii11ams.—Ah! what can I remem- 
ber in a moment of such deep affliction? ~ 

Mrs. DatinvaL.—That you have other 
friends remaining. 

Mr. WILu1AMs.—But none like him! 

Mrs. DaLtinvAL.—Besides, where there is 

” life, there is hope. 

Mr. Wiiu1AMs (looking earnestly at Mrs, Da- 
linval, and forgetting his affliction)—What you 
say is true, but-—— 

Mrs. Datinvau.—Such wonderful recove- 
ries sometimes take place, that there is no 
knowing what may happen. 

Mr. WiL11AMs.—It would need a miracle 
to restore my poor cousin ! 

Mrs. Datinvau.— Perhaps not. 

Mr. Wiii1AMs.—Nay, it is impossible. 

Mrs DainvaL.—But similar instances oc- 
cur every day. 

Mr. Witi1ams.—Are you acquainted with 
any? 

Mrs. DatinvaL.—With a thousand. 

Mr. WILuiAMs (again burying his face in his 
handkerchief ).—Ah! that is very consoling! 
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Mrs. DALINVAL.—He may even yet live 
for thirty years. 

Mr. WILLIAMs.—May he live forty! 

Mrs. DALINVAL.—Nay, even outlive you. 

Mr. WILLIAMs.—That is all I wish! 

JosEPH (announcing).—Mrs. and Miss Ho- 
mer. (Exit Joseph.) 

(In this scene, Mr, Williams remains seated at 
the table, in the attitude of a person over- 
whelmed with sadness, whilst Mrs. Homer, 
Leontine and Mrs. Dalinval converse together 
at the other side of the stage.) 

Mrs. Homer (in a loud voice).—Well, my 
fair friend, have I not kept my word? (Mrs. 
Dalinval makes signs to her to speak in a lower 
tone, pointing to Mr. Williams.) Why, what has 
happened ? 

Mrs. DALINVAL (in a low voice).—He is on 
the point of losing a cousin to whom he is 
deeply attached. 

Mrs. Homer (carelessly).—Ah, indeed ! 

Mrs. DaLInvAL.—And who leaves him two 
thousand a year. 

Mrs. Homer.—Is it possible! Why, that 
is really magnificent. (She bows to Mr. Wil- 
liams, who slightly returns her salutation, with an 
appearance of the most lively interest.) What a 
match he would be for Leontine. 

Mrs. DatinvaL.—The idea had not struck 
me. I must suggest it to him. 

Mrs” Homer.—What, already?—in the 
midst of his grief? 

Mrs. DaLInvAL.—Yes, yes; men are most 
easily managed when their feelings are touched. 
Besides, did I not hear you say that he had 
already paid attentions to your daughter? 

Mrs. HomEer.—Yes; but he had not then 
this accession of fortune. 

Mrs. Datinvat.—aAll the more reason for 
pressing the matter. Leave me to manage it. 
All I ask is, for Leontine to second me by a 
few words, or even a look. 

Mrs. Homer.—You do not know her; she 
is the most untractable girl! Her ideas of 
female dignity are so ridiculous. 

Mrs. DatinvaL.—Speak lower—he notices 
us. Never mind, I shall just drop a few 
hints. 

(She joins Mr. Williams, and begins talking to 
him in an undertone, he replying in the same 
manner. ) 

Mrs. Homer (in a low voice to her daughter, 
who is occupied in turning over the leaves of a 
book).—Did you hear what Mrs. Dalinval just 
said? 

LEonTINE.—No. 

Mrs. Homer (pretending to look at something 
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in the book her daughter is holding).—Mr. Wil- 
liams is heir to two thousand a year. 

LEONTINE (with the greatest unconcern).—I 
congratulate him on his good fortune. 

Mrs. Homer (still keeping her eyes fixed on the 
book).—You are really too provoking! Really, 
you would make one believe you possessed no 
feeling at all. You are acquainted with Mr. 
Williams—you see he is in distress, and yet 
you obstinately refuse to raise your eyes from 
this stupid book. 

LrontTINE.—But, mamma, what good will 
my looking at him do Mr. Williams. 

Mrs. Homer.—Always full of irony and 
satire ! 

(She takes up a piece of broderie, and appears to 
examine it; Leontine still continues to occupy 
herself with her book, and both keep silence.) 

Mrs. DaLinvaL (who has been hitherto con- 
versing in an undertone with Mr. Williams—in 
an audible voice).—Leontine is good, gentle, 
and amiable, She would sympathize in your 
sorrows, and, I doubt not, would eventually 
dissipate your melancholy and restore you to 
the enjoyment of existence. (Mr. Williams 
sighs, casts down his eyes, and falls into a revery ; 
Mrs. Dalinval leaves him and joins Mrs. Homer, 
to whom she says hastily) —Things are succeeding 
beyond my expectation. Tell me at once what 
fortune do you reckon on being able to give 
your daughter ? 

Mrs. Homer.—A bout three thousand pounds, 
besides her father’s business, which will fall to 
her on his death. 

Mrs. DALINVAL (returns to Mr. Williams).— 
Leontine will have four thousands pounds on 
her wedding day, besides inheriting her father’s 
business. When a woman one loves is pos- 
sessed of such advantages—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS (in a tone of the deepest melan- 
choly).—In my present state of mind, it seems 
to me impossible that I should ever again take 
any interest in worldly affairs; but since you 
have the goodness to offer me the hand of your 
young friend to dry the tears which now are 
my only solace, I confess that I should prefer 
her dowry being in ready money. 

(He sighs, passes his hand over his eyes, and 

goes into the inner drawing-room.) 

Mrs. Homer.—I feared he was going to 
leave us! 

Mrs, Datinvat.—No; he has retired into 
the inner drawing-room, apparently for the 
purpose of giving me an opportunity of com- 
municating his ultimatum. 

Mrs. Homer.—Did he make any objections, 
then? 
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Mrs. Datrnvat.—Don’t talk to me about 
men !—they are all alike. There is not one 
among them but what would sacrifice even his 
feelings to ambition and worldly profit. A 
mere upstart, because he is in expectation of 
inheriting a fortune, to imagine that he may 
really place no bounds to his pretensions! 
Leontine’s dowry, which I even a little exag- 
gerated, seems but a miserable pittance in his 
eyes ! 

LEontTINE.— What are you saying, madame, 
about my dowry and Mr. Williams? 

Mrs. Homer.—Oh, nothing, my dear. . 

LrEonTINE (gayly).—I earnestly trust that 
the one will have nothing to do with the other. 
It would be of little use to be young, pretty, 
and well-dowried, only to become Mrs. Wil- 
liams ! 

Mrs. Homer.—Leontine, you are mad! 

Mrs. DAtinvat.—No, ’twas I who was mad, 
to advise you to embark in such an enterprise. 
Mr. Williams is sullen and egotistical, false 
and covetous, and would, I am sure, render an 
amiable woman extremely unhappy. 

Mrs. Homer.—My dear friend, that is all 
very easy to say when you have no daughter 
to marry. 

LEONTINE (with the same gayety).—Ah, ma- 
dame, you do not know what it is to have a 
daughter on your hands! And as for the un- 
fortunate girl herself, she is a being doomed to 
hear the most opposite things alternately 
praised; to be one day made to believe that 
the most advantageous step for her future wel- 
fare is to bestow her hand on a man old enough 
to be her father; and the next, if this project 
does not succeed, to forget all her previous im- 
pressions in favor of a spouse of her own age. 
If it were possible for her to adopt these changes 
of sentiment as rapidly as they are required of 
her, the result would be that she would inevita- 
bly lose her senses. Happily for me, I treat 
it all as a jest, and if I ever do marry, it will 
be for the sake of no longer being talked to on 
the subject of marriage. 

Mrs. Homer.—Mere girlish affectation ! 

JOSEPH (announcing)—Mrs. Rivers. (Exit.) 

Mrs. Homer.—I will join poor Mr. Wil- 
liams, for, after all you have said, it seems 
positively inhuman to leave him any longer by 
himself. ( Exit.) 

Mrs. Datinvat.—My dear friend! how 
charming you look! 

Mrs. Rivers (laughing).—I expected this 
exclamation! Good evening, Leontine. 

Mrs. DatiInvAL.—But you did not make 
this exquisite toilette merely to come here? 


Mrs. Rivers.—Why, no; I have some idea 
of going to a ball this evening. 

Mrs. Datinvat.—To a ball at this season 
of the year! Then you have not yet begun to 
reform ? 

Mrs. Rivers.—I suppose not; but why 
should I? I am in a charming position—a 
young widow, rich, and without encumbrance, 

Mrs. DaLinvaL.—But some day or other 
you are certain to resign this, and marry 
again! 

Mrs. Rivers.—We shall see. Where is 
your mother, Leontine? 

LEonTINE.—In the inner drawing-room. 

Mrs. Rivers.—What, alone? (She goes to 
the side of the stage, and returns laughing).—She 
is playing at cards with Mr. Williams; I will 
not disturb them. 

LEONTINE (to Mrs. Dalinval).—Then they 
have assuredly come to some agreement. 

Mrs. Rivers.—Some agreement! About 
what ? 

Mrs. DatrnvaL.—That does not concern 
you, my dear! 

Mrs. Rivers (after looking at Leontine for a 
moment).—Ah, I guess! It is a marriage ques- 
tion. Poor Leontine! then all is over with 
Cousin Martial? 

Mrs. Datinvat.—What! you have also 
heard it? : 

Mrs. Rivers.—Oh yes; the day before yes- 
terday he got up such a scene of despair, be- 
cause he was likely to inherit two thousand a 
year. That is the sum, is it not? 

Mrs. Datinvat.—The day before yester- 
day! I thought his affliction quite recent. 
What a consummate actor !—like you, I shall 
now be tempted to exclaim, “ Poor Leontine!” 

Mrs. Rivers—Then I am not mistaken? 
My dear friend; we ought to open Mrs. Homer's 
eyes, show her what sort of a man this Willams 
really is, and let her see, that were he even the 
heir to millions, she would no less insure her 
daughter’s future misery. Mere domestic un- 
happiness would be bad enough; but to be the 
wife of such a vile hypocrite! 

Mrs. Datinvat.—Oh, pray hush! 

Mrs. Rivers.—Why did not Leontine ac- 
cept the proposals of the son of that rich and 
celebrated doctur about whom I spoke to her 
mother? I am not over fond of the faculty, 
but I would a hundred times sooner marry one 
of them, than such a man as this Williams. 

JOSEPH (announcing)—Doctor Robert. 

(Exit) 

Mrs. Datinvat.—Ah! doctor, what a pity 

you are married! 
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Tue Doctor.—I feel it; but what makes 
you now remind me of my misfortune? 

Mrs. Datinvat.—Because Mrs. Rivers 
would have been delighted to accept you. 

Tue Docror.—What! fair lady, have I the 
happiness to find so much favor in your eyes 
as this? 

Mrs. Rivers.—Not at all so! I was not 
even thinking of you when I said jestingly that 
I would rather marry a doctor than a false, 
hypocritical man. 

THE Docror.—At least you must have a 
good opinion of us generally, to believe that 
our body does not contain such an individual 
as you describe. 

Mrs. Rivers.—It seems to me you have 
enough to do to impose upon us by your pre- 
tended skill, without descending to other im- 
postures ! 

THE Docror.—True; but what makes you 
so unusually bitter to-day against hypocrites? 

Mrs. Rivers.—On account of Mr. Wil- 
liams! 

Mrs. Darinvat.—But, my dear friend, you 
are so open, so frank. 

Mrs. Rrvers.—Then I should like to see 
my example imitated by all the world. I have 
been so often entangled in the nets of such 
people, and had so much trouble in freeing 
myself, that I would fain save others from fall- 
ing into the same snares. 

TuE Doctor.—Very good, very good; I can 
perfectly understand that; but how does that 
relate to Mr. Williams ? 

Mrs. Rivers.—During the last few days he 
has done nothing but improvise a variety of 
scenes for the benefit of his numerous friends, 
on the expected death of a cousin, which will 
nearly double his present income. ' 

TuHE Doctor.—I was not aware of any cousin 
by whose death he would benefit, except Mon- 
sieur Martial. 

Mrs. DattnvAL.—That was the very one. 

Tre Doctror.—But he is out of danger. I 
was called in to a consultation on his case; but 
he was never in any serious danger for more 
than two hours, and in a very short time will 
be as well as you or I. 

Mrs. Rivers (to Mrs. Dalinval).—Oh! pray 
let me be the bearer of these tidings to Mr. 

Williams. (Zo the Doctor.) He is there, in 
the inner room, 

Mrs, Datryvat.—No, I will do it myself. 

(Exit Mrs. Dalinval.) 

Lrontrne.—Oh, how fortunate! 

Tue Doctor (aside to Mrs. Rivers).—Is this 
young lady attached to Monsieur Martial? 





Mrs. Rivers.—No, only she cannot endure 
Mr. Williams. 

Mrs. DALINVAL.—Quick, quick, doctor! 
Mr. Williams is taken suddenly ill. 

TuE Docror (laughing).—Ha! ha! I thought 
sO. ( Exit.) 

Mrs. Rrvers.—It is your good news that 
has produced this effect. 

Mrs. DALInvAL.—How can you jest on such 
a subject ? 

Mrs. Homer.—Nay, let her go on; nothing 
could be more amusing than the scene that 
took place yonder. I being seated opposite to 
him, could observe every change in his counte- 
nance; and when he found it impossible to 
conceal his surprise and chagrin, he did what 
we should probably have done in his place, 
and pretended to be suddenly taken ill. 

Mrs. Rivers.—Overcome with joy, I sup- 
pose! 

Mrs. DatinvAL.—But Mrs. Homer may, 
after all, be mistaken ; I will go and see whether 
he requires anything. 

(Exit Mrs. Dalinval.) 

Mrs. Rivers.—You can scarcely believe, 
madame, what pleasure I feel in seeing false- 
hood detected. 

Mrs. Homer.—The doctor is certain that 
Monsieur Martial will recover? 

LEonTINE.—Oh yes, mamma, quite certain. 

Mrs. Homer (taking her daughter's hand).— 
Dear child! only see if we had listened to Mrs. 
Dalinval. 

Mrs. Rivers.—It was all said in good faith. 

Mrs. Homer.—Undoubtedly ; but you can- 
not imagine how seriously this good faith was 
on the verge of compromising us. 

Mrs, Rivers.—Miss Leontine knows I had 
some slight idea of it. 

Mrs. HomEr.—How? 

Mrs. Rivers.—Don’t be uneasy, madame; I 
can be discreet when there is any necessity 
for it. 

Mrs. Homer.—It is not on my own account, 
but you see it would cast a sort of imputation on 
Mrs. Dalinval. It is not customary to inter- 
fere in a marriage without feeling tolerably 
well assured of the consent of both parties, and 
nothing in the world should induce me to force 
Leontine’s inclinations. 

(She embraces her daughter.) 

Mr. Wi11taMs (leaning on the Doctor’s arm). 
—I am greatly obliged-to you, monsieur. 

Tue Docror.—Hf you wish it, I will accom- 
pany you to your cousin’s residence ; I pass by 
his door. 

Mr. WituraMs (in a hesitating tone).—No, 
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there is no hurry for that, since he is going on 
so well. I would rather return home. 

Mrs. Rrvers.—What a happy evening this 
has proved for you, Mr. Williams! 

Mr. Wit1iAMs.—Ah, yes! it has, indeed, 
madame. 

Mrs. Rrvers.—It has shown us all the good- 
ness of your heart. 

Mr. Witi1ams.—I ascribe no merit to my- 
self on that account. (Aside to Mrs. Homer.)— 
May I still have the honor of an interview with 
your husband? 

Mrs. Homer (hesitating).—I will write to 
you, monsieur. 

Mr. Wix11AMms.—Ladies, I beg you will 
excuse me; but this sudden indisposition—— 

Mrs. DatinvaL.—Good-evening, Mr. Wil- 
liams. 

Tue Docror.—I shall do myself the honor 
of accompanying you. 

Mrs. Rivers.—The Doctor’s behavior is 
perfect! He seems to fear lest his new patient 
should have a relapse! 

Mrs. Datinvau.—I scarcely recognize you, 
you are become so malicious ! 

Mrs. Rrvers.—It is because I have always 
been too good! 

Mrs. Homer (to Mrs. Dalinval).—Is Mon- 
sieur Ma‘ tial’s property in land or houses ? 

Mrs. Datinvau.—Oh, do not ask me to 
assist in any more marriages, Mrs. Homer! 

Mrs. Homer.—I was not thinking of such a 
thing; I merely asked the question. 

Mrs. DatinvaL.—You see I am not a good 
hand at such things. 

Mrs. Homer.—Come, Leontine, you know 
we promised your aunt to spend an hour with 
her this evening. 

LEonTINE (aside).—Ah, if I only find my 
Cousin Julian there! 

Mrs. DatinvaL.—Nay, I hoped to have had 
the pleasure of your company for a few hours 
longer. 

Mrs. Rivers (looking at her watch).—My dear 
creature, I also must positively leave you, for 
it is half-past ten, and my party at the ball 
will be expecting me. 

Mrs. Datixvau.—Then I must not press 
you to remain, I suppose? 

Mrs. Rivers.—Shall you be disengaged on 
Monday evening? 

Mrs. Datinvau.—I am not sure. 

Mrs. Rivers.—Well, I shall risk it, and 
come and pass another hour with you. 

’ ( Exit.) 

Mrs. Homer and Lrontine.—Good-night, 
Mrs. Dalinyal. 


Mrs. Datinvat (alone).—Well, receiving 
one’s friends is certainly great amusement, 
especially when an evening proves as eventful 
as this one. A marriage almost concluded, 
and a hypocrite unmasked! How Mr. Dalin- 
val will laugh when he hears all that has 
happened ! 





ANECDOTES OF WEBSTER’S BOYHOOD, 





HEN Daniel Webster was a little fellow 
at school, the master one Saturday held 
up a new jack-knife, and told the scholars that 
the boy who would commit to memory the 
greatest number of verses from the Bible, and 
recite them on Monday morning, should have 
that knife. Many of the boys did well; but 
when it came Daniel’s turn, he recited sixty 
or seventy verses, and said that he had several 
chapters more. The master gave itup. Daniel 
got the knife. 

When about seven years of age, his father 
kept a “Yankee tavern,” and young Daniel 
used to entertain the guests by reading to them 
some of the psalms of David. Even the rough 
teamsters, when they pulled up their horses 
before the house, would say—‘“ Come, let’s go 
in and hear a psalm from Dan Webster!” 
His voice at that time was deep, rich, and 
musical. But as a school-boy he was no elo- 
cutionist, or rather his sensitiveness was such 
that he could not practice. His first effort, at 
fourteen, was a failure, for the moment he 
began he was embarrassed, and burst into 
tears. He tried it many times, preparing him- 
self carefully, but when his name was called, 
and he saw all eyes turned upon him, he could 
not rise. 

So much for this great orator. Let not timid 
boys be discouraged. 

When he entered school, he was behind the 
other boys in his class; all was new and 
strange, and he was much depressed. ‘“ New 
boys” often feel the same difficulties. But his 
teacher encouraged him gently, urged him to 
think of nothing but his books, and soon all 
would come out right. 

Before long he was promoted, and at the 
close of the second quarter he was thus ad- 
dressed—“ Get your cap and books!” He 
did this with some surprise, and the tutor 
continued—“ Now report yourself to the teacher 
of the first class; and you, young gentlemen, 
will take an affectionate leave of your class- 
mate, for you will never see him again.”— 
S. S. Advocate. 
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A GADDING WIFE. 


id is not long since I was excessively pained, 
says a writer in the Independent, by learn- 
ing of a young mother who sacrificed the life 
of her first baby, when but a few months old, 
to her fondness for that frivolous practice aptly 
described by the American phrase, “going 
around.” I was the more pained that the mo- 
ther is professedly a Christian—a member of a 
Christian church. That anything in the world 
should have the power to divert a mother from 
the care of her infant, cannot fail to be a mystery 
to every true woman; but how much more so 
when the temptation is of so trifling a nature! 
Yet, as the thing has occurred, and is probably 
daily occurring, it seems to me deserving of 
serious consideration. 

I do not belong to that class of thinkers who 
hold that woman was created solely for the 
purpose of marriage. I believe that to her, as 
well as to man, are given many and various 
powers, given for a beneficent end; and for the 
use of all of which she should be held ac- 
countable. 

Ifa woman has thoughts that glow and burn 
within her, I would have her give them forth ; 
for they were never designed for herself alone. 
If she has an eloquent tongue, let her speak ; 
if she has a flowing pen, let her write. I would 
shut out from her no field of labor which she 
proves herself able to occupy. Yet I believe 
that the highest position it is her privilege to 
fill is that of wife and mother. When I express 
myself thus, I speak of things in the abstract ; 
as they ought to be, as I wish they were, rather 
than as they actually are. 

It would be no privilege to be the wife of the 
larger proportion of the men one meets on the 
street; and I not unfrequently find myself 
analyzing masculine faces, and guessing at the 
relationship existing between such an one and | 
his wife. It is but rarely, I confess it, that I 
meet a face which tempts me to say, “ Happy 
is the woman that calls thee lord!’ and yet I 
repeat my honest conviction, that the relation- 
ship of wife and mother is the purest, the 
noblest, the most sacred, and the most elevat- 
ing, in the entire range of the humanities. 

I am aware that I am giving utterance to 
nothing new. Poets and novelists have ex- 
pressed all this more prettily than I shall at- 
tempt to do—than I could do—if I attempted. 
I prefer to handle the subject practically. 
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Why is it, I sometimes ask myself, that, with 
all the advantages which the present age offers 
for marriages founded on free choice, there are, 
apparently, so few happy couples? Why is it 
that some of the noblest women I have ever 
known remain single all their lives? The two 
questions, in my opinion, may be answered 
together, and I shall make bold to answer 
them. 

The cause may be found in the method in 
which men are wont to select their wives. A 
pretty face, a lively manner, a chatty tongue, 
and a dressy person, lead half the men captive 
before they know it. 

Instead of aiming at a wise choice, and mak- 
ing character the primary consideration, they 
seem to think that, while in every other affair 
of life prudence and deliberation are indispen- 
sable, here it is almost a duty to be blind. 

The passionate love that is built on insecure 
foundations will not endure the wear and tear 
of daily life, with its inevitable monotony and 
drudgery ; hence the mutual dissatisfaction so 
often following marriage. 

The responsibility of marriage rests almost 
entirely with man; he is lord of the field, the 
chances are all on his side, and he is propor- 
tionately to blame for the cases of failure. 

To woman is left only the optional power; 
she can refuse or accept. Whether this is, or 
is not, the right position of things; whether 
woman has, or has not, any right of selection, 
I do not propose to argue. I simply state the 
fact. My belief is that, were the power of selec- 
tion in the hands of woman as freely as it is in 
the hands of man, there would be very few 
“old maids ;” nor do I wrong the sex in saying 
this. It is only the false conventionality of 
society, the cruel code of laws by which it has 
so long governed, that induces a woman to say, 
what no one believes when she says it, that she 
prefers a single life. 

A good woman prefers solitude to an ill- 
assorted marriage; and she does well. But 
the better she is, the truer her nature, the 
purer her soul, the more intensely she desires 
that relationship which God designed as the 
crowning completeness of her life. Yet by 
how many such women even good men pass 
heedlessly, to take as the arbitress of their 
destiny some pretty, thoughtless, frivolous girl ! 

Having deliberately made his selection, one 
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would suppose a man bound to accept, without 
murmuring, its legitimate results, Yet this is 
not apt to be, and perhaps hardly could be, 
the case. The pretty face and fascinating ways 
that were so charming before marriage will 
not atone for slatternly habits, extravagant 
ideas, buttonless shirts, and ill-trained chil- 
dren, afterwards. 

Married life involves inflexible obligations 


pends. But it is the privilege of love to change 
duty into delight, and to throw over every 
act of drudgery its own halo of beauty and 
joy. 

There are women who would ask no other 
earthly paradise than the love of husband and 
the prattle of children; who are capable of a 
devotion of soul to the objects of their affection 
but little suspected and but seldom realized ; 
who would bring honor and happiness wher- 
ever they came. Yet they are unmarried. 

There are women who value marriage chiefly 
because it provides them with a home and the 
means of dress; who consider children a bur- 
den, of which they have the right to relieve 
themselves in any way they can, and who 
look upon every serious duty as a yoke too 
heavy to be borne. Yet they are wives and 
mothers. 

I have no sympathy with frivolous women, 
and few excuses to make for them; yet, in 
justice, I must hold man, to a great extent, 
responsible for their frivolity. Women gener- 
ally aim to be what they know men will ad- 
mire. Judge, then, ye lords of creation, what 
your taste is supposed to be! 

When you give a very decided intimation of 
a change in your tastes—but not till then—there 
will arise a very different race of women. 
When you set the seal of your royal disappro- 
bation on frivolity and dissipation, and refuse 
to choose for your wives young women whose 
highest aim seems to be the possession of leisure 
to “go around,” then it will rarely, if ever, 
happen that a young Christian mother will re- 
turn at midnight from a party of pleasure, to 
find her infant dead, through the lack of her 
care. 


2 
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CuRISTIANITY.—Though slow in its action, 
and sometimes sadly perverted by the evil 
counsels and misdirections of men, it is never- 
theless steadily moving humanity forward to 
the golden age of the most perfect liberty and 
the most perfect order. 





and incessant duties, on the discharge of which 
the happiness of both parties absolutely de- 





A HANDLE TO HIS HAT. 


D* BELLAMY was riding over one day on 
horseback, from Bethlehem to the neigh- 
boring town of Washington, both in Litchfield 
county. As he came tothe centre of Washing. 
ton, he passed a boy, who gazed upon him in 
silence, The doctor, after riding by, stopped, 
and said—“ My boy, you go home and tell your 
father that you want a handle to your hat.” 

The boy ran home innocently and did the 
errand. 

“ Ah!” said the father, “I understand what 
the difficulty is: you did not make a bow to 
him. Now the next time he passes you be 
sure and make him a handsome bow.” 

The boy watched his opportunity, and 
whether the same day or at some later time, we 
do not know; but when he saw the doctor com- 
ing again on horseback, he mounted a stone 
wall, and took off his hat with such a flonrish 
and such a decided inclination of body, that he 
frightened the doctor’s horse so that he shied 
suddenly and well nigh threw him off. The 
doctor rode on to the minister’s, 

- “Well,” said he, “this is the last time I shall 
attempt to meddle with the morals or manners 
of Washington boys,” and then told the story. 
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THE DUTIES OF A MOTHER. 





HE should be firm, gentle, kind; always 

ready to attend to her child. 

She should never laugh at him, at what he 
does that is cunning—never allow him to think 
of his looks, except to be neat and clean in all 
his babits. 

She should teach him to obey a look, to re 
spect those older than himself. She should 
never make a command without seeing that it 
is performed in the right manner. 

Never speak of a child’s faults or foibles, or re- 
marks before him; itis asure way tospoil a child. 

Never reprove a child while excited, nor let 
your voice be raised when correcting him. 
Strive to inspire love, not dread—respect, not 
fear, Remember you are training and educat- 
ing a soul for eternity. 

Teach your child to wait upon himself; to 
put away a thing when done with it. But do 
not forget that you were oncea child, The 
griefs of little ones are too often neglected— 
they are great for them. Bear patiently with 
them, and never in any way rouse their anger 
if it can be avoided. 

Teach a child to be useful whenever oppor- 
tunity may offer. 
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A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 


HE publishing house of 8. M. Betts & Co., 

of Hartford, Connecticut, has in press a 
yolume entiitled, “The Eminent Women of 
the Age.” 

It seems that the task of writing about Gail 
Hamilton was deputed to Fanny Fern, who 
forthwith sent to her heroine a characteristic 
letter, to which she received a no less charac- 
teristic reply :— 

“Will [ write a sketch of Gail Hamilton? 
Will I touch off a Parrott gun? I thought, 
and will it ‘kick’ if Ido? However, I ven- 
tured to send the following missive :— 


“ My dear Miss Dodge, otherwise Gail Hamil- 
ton:—A book is in prospect. Many of our 
well-known literary people are to write for it. 
Its title is to be ‘ Eminent Women of the Age.’ 
You and I areto beinit. I am to do you. 
Who is to serve me up, the gods only know. 
Will you be good enough to inform me, at 
your earliest convenience, when and where 
you cut your first tooth, whether you had the 
measles before the mumps, or the mumps be- 
fore the measles; also, any other interesting 
items about yourself. 

“Writing about you will be a labor of love 
with me; for although a stranger to you save 
through your writings, I rejoice every day in 
your existence. 

“Please send an early answer. 

“ Yours, etc., 
“Fanny Fern.” 


“In a few days I received the fellowing re- 
ply :— 

“ My dear Mrs. Fern :—The coolness of New 
Yorkers is astonishing. You are about to burn 
me at the stake, and will I have the goodness 
to send on shavings and dry wood by the next 
mail. 

“Thank you, ma’am, I will. 


“LIFE AND SUFFERINGS OF 
“GAIL HAMILTON. 
“WRITTEN BY ITSELF. AND WITH FORMER 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY COMPARED 
AND REVISED. 


“To the best of ny knowledge and belief, I 
was born in the ‘The New York Independent,’ 
some time during the latter half of the present 
century,.and before the ‘ Independent’ had been 
annexed to the domains of Theodore, King of 
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Abyssinia, against whom the great powers have 
just advanced an expedition. Simultaneously, 
or thereabouts, I was also born in the ‘ National 
Era’ §SoI must be twins. On that ground it 
has never been satisfactorily settled whether I 
am myself or Mrs. Simpson, of Washington. 
If I am Mrs. Simpson, I am the wife of an 
officer, who, to his infinite regret, was not 
killed in the late unpleasantness, and am a 
lineal’ descendant of that Simple Simon, who 
once went a fishing for to catch a whale, though 
all the water that he had was in his mother’s 
pail. If Iam not Launcelot, nor another, but 
only my own self, I am like Melchisedeck, 
without father, without mother, without de- 
scent, and, my enemies fear, also, I have no end 
of life. On one point commentators are agreed, 
that I am an ‘Eminent Woman’ of my time, 
and therefore have no part nor lot in your 
book. In fact, I am 
* Neither;man nor woman, 
I am neither brute nor human, 
I’m a ghoul!” 

“ And all that I ask is to be letalone. From 
the Independent I graduated into the Congre- 
gationalist, of blessed memory; and from the 
Era I paddled over into the Atlantic. I flour- 
ish in immortal vigor on the cover of Our 
Young Folks, and at sundry times, and in 
divers other manners and places, have, I fear, 
contributed to the deterioration of our youth. I 
sadly confess, also, that I am guilty of as 
many books as Mrs. Rogers had small chil- 
dren; but being written in love, and in the 
spirit of meekness, they are held in high 
esteem, especially of men. Whereunto I also 
add, like St. Paul, that which cometh upon me 
daily, the care of all the churches. 

“Such, unhappy fellow-sufferers, is my thrill- 
ing story. If any one shall add unto these 
things, let him tremble lest I imprecate upon 
him all the plagues of the Apocalypse: and if 
any person shall dare saddle any other man or 
woman with the sins which I alone have per- 
petrated, I say, prophetically, to such saddler, 
Lord Angus, thou hast—— 

“Thanking you for your friendly words, 
and rejoicing, like King David, in his great 
strait, that I am not to fall into the hands of 
man, 

“T am, very respectfully, 
“Gari HaMILton.” 
(349) 
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public. 


part. 


free will. 
rights. 
must, so wisely as to make this clear. 


any condition, and positively the last time, 
“ Yours, very truly, 
“GarL HamILton.” 


To a request to publish the foregoing letter, 
Fanny received this answer:— 


“ Dear Fanny :—Do whatever you like with 
the letter. I don’t care, and don’t think you 
‘must handle me tenderly.’ Say anything and 
everything you like; storm orshine within your 
‘sphere.’ You don’t like threats: strange— 
but I will give you one more. If you do write 
a paper on me, and do not put in any of these 
impertinences which are so common in news- 
papers, but confine yourself to that which is 
common and lawful plunder, I shall not only 
put you a notch higher than the general run of 
people, but I shall keep a select corner for you 
in my private regard and gratitude, where 
you can come and take a nap by yourself 
any time.” 

After this, by way of preface, Fanny pro- 
ceeds cautiously in her designs upon— 

“This lady, at whose mention stalwart men 
have been known to tremble, and_ hide in cor- 
ners; who ‘keeps a private graveyard’ for the 
burial of those whom she has mercilessly slain; 
who respects neither the spectacles of the judge, 
nor the surplice of the priest; who holds the 
mirror up to men’s failings till they hate their 
wives merely because they belong to her sex; 
this lady, who blushes not to own that she is 


“Respectfully; that is, if you respect my 
rights; but I shall have a life-long quarrel 
even with you, if you spread before the public 
anything which I myself have not given to the 
I have really very strong opinions on 
that point; and, notwithstanding its common- 
ness, I consider no crime more radically hein- 
ous than the violation of privacy. You must 
have suffered from it too severely yourself to 
be surprised at any abhorrence of it on my 
I most heartily wish you could find it 
in your plan to leave me out in the cold. Of 
course, if you judge from my writings that I 
am a woman, you can say what you please 
about that woman, that writer, and I have 
neither the wish nor the right to say you nay. 
So much of the woman as appears in an au- 
thor’s writings is public property by her own 
All the rest belongs to her reserved 
I pray you to speak, if speak you 
Launch ° 
thunderbolts, or sing songs, as you find fit; 
but read the preface of my first book, ‘Coun- 
try Living and Country Thinking,’ and govern 
yourself accordingly; and I shall be, without 





























‘a Ghoul,’ who lately impaled the Rey. Dr, 
Todd on the point of her lance, and left him 
writhing without so much as pouring a drop of 
oil on his wounds. 
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“And now you will naturally say to me~ 
this is all very well, but tell us something 
about her personally. Where does she live 
and how? Is she single or wedded? Is she 
tall or short? Plain or pretty? Has she 
made money as well as made mouths? In 
short, let us have a little gossip. That’s what 
we are after. 

“Don’t I know it? I should think I had 
been laid on the gridiron times enough myself 
to understand your appetite. Well—here goes, 
‘Gail Hamilton’s’ real name is Mary Abigail 
Dodge. Her birth-place is Hamilton, Massa- 
chusetts. She is unmarried, a Calvinist, and 
an authoress from choice. Her father was a 
farmer. Her mother produced Gail Hamil- 
ton; that is sufficient as far as she is concerned, 
She had a brother, who Mrs. Grundy declares 
is the ‘Halicarnassus’ mentioned in her books, 
and whom the men she has flagellated in her 
writings call ‘poor devil,’ supposing him to be 
her husband? 

“She was brought up as New England girls 
are generally brought up in the country—sim- 
ply, healthfully, purely ; with plenty of fences 
for gymnastics ; with plenty of berries, and birds, 
and flowers, and mosses, and clover-blossoms, and 
fruit, in thesweet odorous summers; with plenty 
of romping companions, not subjects for early 
tombstones and obituary notices, but with broad 
chests, sun-kissed faces, and nimble limbs and 
tongues—children who behaved naturally for 
their age; who twitched away books and balls 
from their owners, and pouted, and sometimes 

struck, and often got mad, and strutted when 
they wore fine clothes, and told lies—“real 
whoppers”—and took the biggest half of the 
apple, and were generally aggravating, as exu- 
berant, healthy childhood always is. 

“Then little Mary had other companions less 
aggressive in the birds, the bees, and the grass- 
hoppers. She went Maying, too, on May morn- 
ings, as every true-born New England child 
should, as I myself have done, whether the sky 
were blue or black; whether she shivered or 
was warm in a white gown; whether the May- 
flowers were in blossom for May-day wreaths, 
or the snow-flakes were coming down instead. 
She had chickens, too, and when they first came 
she fed them with soaked and sweetened cracker; 
later, she made fricassees of them, and omelets 


of their eggs. She had three cats, one named 
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Molly, after herself; another, a hideous, saffron- ‘ 
colored, forlorn little wretch, that was abandoned ? 
by an Irish family, and which she felicitously 
baptized Rory O’More. This cat one day crept ? 
into theoven. Mary, ignorant of-the fact, shut { 
the door, wishing to retain the heat. Hearing ) 
a stifled ‘mew,’ she opened it, and out flew the ; 
cat and plunged through the house and into the 5 
nearest snow-bank, from whence she emerged, ? 
with true Irish elasticity, right end up, and as ; 
good as new. The third cat little Mary housed > 
was a perfect savage, her mistress never being 
able to catch sight of her save in her fierce and 
lightning-like transit through the house. These 
cats fought each other, scratched, and made the 
fur fly, stole chickens, and gave that zest and 
excitement to her childish days which might 
well astonish our city-imprisoned urchins, shut 
up with a cross French nurse, to keep their 
silk dresses clean, in a nursery, from whose 
windows the only view is a dead brick wall. 
“Then she rode to mill in an old wagon, 
with mammoth wheels, painted green outside 
and drab within, with a movable seat, on which ‘ 
was placed a buffalo-robe for a cushion. After } 
little Mary had taken her seat, the wagon was } 
backed up to the gate, the ‘tailboard’ let down, 
and huge bags of tow-cloth, filled with shelled 
corn, were placed in to be ground, then trans- 
formed into Johnny-cakes, brown bread, and 
Indian pudding. As they were put beside her, 
this imaginative little girl fancied that they ( 
might resemble those of Joseph’s brethren, > 
mentioned in the Bible, which were carried ° 
down into Egypt, with plenty of room in every 
sack’s mouth for a silver cup and corn-money. 
“When all these bags were safely deposited 
in the mill, and little Mary.and the old horse 
started for home, who happier than she? The 
rough gates, which opened to let them through, 
seemed to turn on golden hinges. Her quick ¢ 
eye noted the branches of feathery fern, the 
panting cows, standing knee-deep in the cool 
water, and even the stagnant pool which she 
knew would by-and-by blossom forth with pure 
white lilies, while the yellow blossoms of the 
barberry hedge would ripen to crimson clusters 
in the crisp days of the coming autumn—this 
barberry bush, around which she joined hands 
with her little romping companions, and sang— } 


“¢ As we go round the barberry bush, 
The barberry, barberry, barberry bush; 
As we go round the barberry bush, 

So early in the morning. 
This is the way we wash our clothes, 
We wash, we wash, we wash our clothes; 
This is the way we wash our clothes, 

So early in the morning.’ 


“Then Mary and her companions would 
imitate the washing of clothes and the ironing, 


; and woe to her who should first lose breath in 


doing it. 

“Then there were the lovely New England 
country Sundays, heralded by the song of birds, 
and odor of blossoms, and creeping away of 
mist from valley and mountain, as the warm 
sun gladdened every living thing. Every New 
Englander knows what that is without farther 
preface. 

“Sundays to little Mary, under these condi- 
tions, were not prisons or chains. They were 
best clothes, with a pleasant, clovery smell in 
them when they were taken out of the drawer 
to be worn. Sunday was baked beans, and a 
big red Bible with the tower of Babel in it full 
of little bells, and a lovely walk two miles 
through a lane full of sweetness and bird-sing- 
ing, over the bars, through a meadow, over 
another pair of bars, by a hill, over a wall, 
through another meadow, through the woods, 
over the ridge by Black Pond, over a fence, 
across a railroad, over another fence, through 
a pasture, through the long woods, through an- 
other gate, out upon the high road at last. 

“Then, as our little girl was no diseased, 
embryo saint, during the long service, which 
she could not understand, she looked at the 
people and fine bonnets around her, and never 
was she willing to stay at home, be the service 
ever so long. Then she went to Sunday-school, 
where the children, on coming out, used to say— 
‘I think your ribbon is prettier than mine.’ 
‘Is your veil like Susy’s?’? ‘Why don’t you 
wear your blue dress to meeting” ‘Do you 
know Joe got fourteen perch yesterday?” And 
she read the library-books and ate gingerbread 
in the interim; and then came the afternoon 
service, and then the long, pleasant ride home, 
and then the catechism in the evening, and the 
unfailing big red Bible. 

“To-day, Gail Hamilton is not only inde- 
pendent in thought and expression, but, I am 
happy to say, in pocket! She is also a living, 
breathing, brilliant refutation of the absurd 
notion that a woman with brains must neces- 
sarily be ignorant of, or disdain, the every-day 
domestic virtues. When she writes of house- 
keeping and kindred matters, she knows what 
she is talking about. All the New England 
virtues of thrift, executiveness, thoroughness— 
in short, faculty—are exemplified in her daily 
practice. Well may there be sunshine inside 
her house; well may the flowers in her garden 
bloom, and the fruits ripen, skillfully tended 
by such fingers ! 
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“One piece of advice, before I close, I will $ the development hypothesis, from the natural 
volunteer to the male sex who ‘desire to keep ? disposition of generous minds to take sides with 
clear of a woman like that.’ Let them con- (§ the weaker party. More moderate denuncia- 
sider it a heaven-sent impulse; as several rash ) tions would render these discourses more per- 
gentlemen, who, to my personal knowledge, { suasive, though far less spicy. 
disregarded it, have, with base ingratitude to- Part of these troubles are produced, no doubt, 
wards the name of her species who fully in- ( by the immense range of his scientific interests, 
dorsed their seraphic qualities, not only, upon § and the fact that there are only twenty-four 
personal acquaintance. with her, forgiven her ) hours in a day, It takes much less time to 
for smiting them on one cheek, but voluntarily | dogmatize than toexplain. It is a little amus- 













and lovingly turned the other.” 
rT - Cere— 
AGASSIZ. 


“TT HERE go thirty thousand men,” shouted 

the Portuguese, in the Peninsular War, 
as the Duke of Wellington rode alone up the 
It was almost as great an ac- 
cession to the force of American naturalists 


mountain-side. 


when Professor Agassiz joined their ranks. 
So great was his energy, so genial his presence, 


so attractive his accents, so encyclopzdie his in- 


formation, that he roused enthusiasm every- 


where, and those who came to scoff remained to 
collect fishes and turtles’ eggs for him. Under 


his influence a whole army of young observers 
has come into being. Whatever may be said 
of his contributions to the thought of the nation, 
he has contributed far more than any other 
man to extend the area of investigation; and 
he is almost the only lecturer on natural sci- 
ence whom the people like to hear. 

Against these great merits are to be set some 
drawbacks. He is too good a fighter. He isa 
man who finds it constitutionally difficult to 
attribute even honesty to a scientific opponent, 
and impossible to allow him the credit of good 
sense. No matter how high the reputation of 
any man of science, he becomes ignorant and 
despicable in the eyes of Agassiz, if he once 
adopt the theories of Darwin. Lyell and Gray 
are then but freshmen and sophomores in his 
sight. 

It is amazing that a man so busy, so cheery, 
with so good a digestion, should have so many 
battles on his hands. Now it is the college 
faculty, now it is the Spiritualists, now the 
Darwinians, now his own assistants—always 
something going on. It is a sort of Donny- 
brook Fair—“ wherever you see a head, hit it ;” 
only he hits the inside of the head. Moreover, 
his opponents hit back; witness the formidable 
notes in Clark’s “Mind in Nature.” 

Indeed, a little reaction is inspired by the 
vehemence of his onslaughts. Hearers of his 
lectures go away with a disposition to befriend 


ing to read in his delightful book about the 
Amazons, “ to give results without the investi- 
gations that led to them, inverts the true method 
of science,” when there has been so much of 
this throughout his whole career. 

There are, in the “Journey to Brazil,” 
sweeping generalization in regard to the mix- 
ture of the races. In making these, he “in- 
verts the true method of science.” In a matter 
so difficult, and which has been so largely dis- 
cussed already, we need facts and reasonings, 
not dogmatism. Granted that those of mixed 
blood deteriorate in the tropics; so do those of 
pure blood. Granted that this deterioration 
occurs in Brazil; it does not follow that it 
would occur in the United States in the same 
degree—Mr. Agassiz himself admitting that 
thus far it has not. In our colored regiments, 
after the most careful observation, it was hard 
to see any inferiority in the mixed blood, The 
professional athlete in Professor Agassiz’s own 
university is a mulatto. 

But, whatever may be said of the good Pro- 
fessor’s habits as a thinker, his qualities as an 
observer are an inestimable boon to the nation. 
And though he may be “the sternest knight to 
his mortal foe that ever put spear in rest,” yet 
is he kindly and beloved by all his friends, and 
to his young pupils the most genial and inspir- 
ing of all possible companions. 

Under his hands has risen a museum of 
comparative zodlogy which is destined to be 
one of the great scientific glories of the nation, 
and which now suffers only from the excess 
of wealth. It is understood that the speci- 
mens stored, but not yet unpacked, in the 
museum, even before the Brazil expedition, 
were enough to fill the building. Fancy the 
amount of brick and mortar that will be re- 
quired to accommodate the new treasures, 
when the two thousand species and the eighty 
thousand specimens from Brazil are arranged 
in their places. The wonder is that they 
have already found room within their col- 
lector’s mind. No masonry or carpentry can 
possibly keep pace with his acquisitions.— 
NV. Y. Independent. 
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THE HOLLANDS. 


BY VIRGINIA F, TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

HUM of voices, a storm of knocks at the 

A door, and Duke Walbridge lifted himself 
up. It was quite dark in his room by this 
time, and he perceived that he had been asleep 
for several hours, It was dreadfully unro- 
mantic at such a crisis of his fate; but worn- 
out nature would at last assert her rights. 


And though Duke Walbridge had thrown him- ‘ 
self on the lounge, conscious that the present , 


was the most momentous period of his life, and 
that on the course which his own brain should 
shape and his own will execute, depended all 
his future—its weal or woe; conscious of all 
this, he had turned over and gone to sleep, 
like any tired animal. 

Still, that slumber had done for him at this 
time what no profound thoughts could; it had 
cleared his brain and steadied his nerves. 

Meanwhile, his family returning home, had 
learned with immense surprise of the young 
man’s arrival, and his eager sisters made an 
assault in a body on his door, and his mother 
waited below, impatient as her girls to greet 
her boy—only, recalling some facts, she felt 
uneasy about meeting his eyes. 

“Come in!” shouted Duke, as soon as he 
was fairly awake and took in the circum- 
stances ; and the door burst open, and the girls 


bounded towards their brother, whom they had ° 


not seen for half a year. 
An uproarious hugging and welcoming fol- 


lowed. There could be no doubt that this love ‘ 


was genuine which welcomed the’ young man 


back to his home. They called him “Dear,” ( 


and “Old Darling,” and all the old household > 


names, as they clung about him, and told him > 
, stoutly rejoined the youngest daughter. 


that he had grown brown as an Indian and fat 


as an Esquimau; and in the midst of the » 


herself at the door. 


“T saw that I must come to you, my boy. ? 
Your getting away from this rabble for the ) 


present was hopeless.” 
way for her, and she put her arms right around 
the big fellow, and kissed him all over his 
face, telling him “how good it seemed, how 
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And the others made » 


mre 


glad she was to have him home again—her 
boy.” And the tears were in her eyes. 

She was his mother. The woman that, next 
to one other, his heart held dearest on earth. 
Duke forgot all the bitter anguish with which 
his thoughts had surged against her that day, 
as he put his arm around her and returned 
her kisses, This was the mother-heart against 
which his boyhood had leaned; surely it would 
not be leagued against him—it could not have 
sought to stab him to the death. 

These faces of his sisters about him, flushed 
with eager joy at his return, could these ever 
have combined to do him a life-long deceit and 
wrong? In the midst of them once more, with 
the family love tugging at his heart, Duke 
Walbridge began to doubt even what Mrs. 
Kent had told him. 

“Why, there’s pa!” suddenly shouted Kate. 

Sure enough! There he stood in the door, 
having just returned home and learned of his 
son’s arrival. 

“T thought I had as good a right here as the 
rest of ’em, Duke,” coming forward. And the 
two wrung each other’s hands. 

“Now do just see those men,” cried Eva, 
“shaking hands as though they were the 
merest acquaintances! Men are the oddest 
creatures !”” 

“Well, what is one to do?” laughed her 
father, who, there was no doubt, felt quite as 
pleased as the rest to have his son home again, 
“Tt’s well to have somebody amongst such a 
tribe of mad-cap girls, with enough of his senses 
left to keep the house from turning straight 
into bedlam.”’ 

“Well, you might at least kiss each other,” 


“No objections to that. ’Tisn’t the first 


laughter and chatter, Mrs. Walbridge showed > time, Duke,” replied the father; and the two, 


to the infinite amusement of the others, per- 
formed that function, as well as the grizzled 
beard and the brown one permitfed. 

“Eva! Eva!” mildly admonished the mo- 
ther, as that young girl executed a gymnastic 
feat, as much resembling a summersault as 
anything else. , 

“Well, mamma, I can’t help it. Indeed, 
you must excuse me, but I am so glad because 
Duke has returned home.” And again she 
was kissing him, and telling him he had grown 
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such a bronze old Hercules off there in the “<¥ a: Yes, cial site died don’t talk sil, 
territories. > it now.’ 

In due time the family went down to dinner. { , Of course, no more was said, but they did 
Mrs. Walbridge, wishing that her eldest daugh- 5 not rally into their old silaite anil it seemed 
ter was at home at this juncture, and uncer- > as though the shadow of Ross’s death fell 
tain whether his father’s wishes or his friend’s ‘ around that supper-table. 
death had been the impelling motive of Duke’s ‘ “Gertrude,” said Duke, during the evening, 
return, did not allude to Ross Holland. ) “come and take a little walk in the hall with 

The father, straightforward and practical, ? me.” 
blundered right into the matter. ) .. That promenade was an old habit of his, 

“ Horrible thing—loss of that steamer, Duke— ; Nobody thought anything strange of the invi- 
awful pity, to think of that brave young fellow’s } tation. Gertrude accepted her brother's arm 
going down in that way! Felt sorry enough ? with alacrity. 
for you, when I heard it.” ; “Why didn’t you ask me, ‘too?” ingle 

“It was the heaviest blow I ever had in my } Eva, betwixt a pout and a smile. 


life, sir. I don’t like to talk much about it 
now; but you know he was my dearest friend.” 

“Yes, I know—pity! pity!” repeated his 
father. 

“Tt seemed almost like losing somebody 
right out of our own family,” put in Eva. 
“And then poor Miss Jessamine, it’s almost 
killed her.” 

“T know it has,” answered Duke, shortly, as 
ore does, when words hurt. 

“ How do you know, Duke?” continued 
Eva, and there was silence at the table. 

“ Because I saw her this afternoon.” 

“You did—you.saw Miss Holland?” con- 
tinued the girl, and everybody listened. 

A little start on his mother’s side—a little 
swift glance. went up between her and Ger- 
trude. Duke did not seem to be looking, but 
he saw for all that. 

“Yes; I went directly to the Kents. I sup- 
pose you all knew I would do that. I saw 
Miss Holland only a few moments, long enough 
to perceive, however, what work the last. few 
weeks have made with her.” 

“Oh, it was dreadful!” continued the girl. 
net thought it must certainly kill her at first. 
I'm afraid it will yet.” 

Mrs. Walbridge breathed Sie, 
dent nothing had transpired in the interview 
betwixt her son and. Miss Holland, which 
could give her any uneasiness, and his father’s 
business would make it necessary for Duke to 
return to New York in a few days. .To do the 
woman justige, too, she had undergone some 
keenly remorseful pangs, which were quite a 
new experience with Mrs. Walbridge, .and 
which made her just now think less of any 
intrigue than of Jessamine Holland’s sor- 


row. 

“We all pitied her ate our hearts, Duke— 
poor child! we all pitied you, too, ‘mowing 
how you would feel!” - 


It was evi- | 


“ Because your turn is coming a little later, 
Pussy.” 

For awhile, the brother and sister paced 
back and forth, talking over events that had 
happened to both during his absence. If each 
was a little grave, that was natural enough 
after the talk about Duke’s friend. | 

At the end of the-hall there was a small side- 
room, hardly larger than an alcove; a quiet 
place, with no especial use, where books and 
flowers were always scattered about, and where 
anybody was secure from interruption. Duke 
drew his sister in here—placed her in an arm- 
chair, where the light shone full upon her face. 
He sat down on a divan near her. 

“Gertrude,” leaning his head on his hand, 
and speaking very low and: deliberately, “did 
you ever give Jessamine Holland any reason 
to suppose that an engagement existed between 
Margaret Wheatley and myself?” 

Gertrude started, and stared at her brother as 
though a poniard had transfixed her; her lips 
paled. ‘What do you know—who has been 
telling you anything?” she stammered. 

“No matter about that now; Iam asking 


) what you know, and, Gertrude, I must have the 


truth;” his jaw settling grimly ; now. . Ger- 
trude’s first start had betrayed her. Edith 
would have acted the part better. 

“T—I don’t want to say anything oboe: it— 
I wish you would not ask me, Duke,” her face 
getting paler.” 

“Gertrude Walbridge, do you think I 
am a fool, to be put off in that fashion? Jt 
is my right to ask you. Answer my ques 
tion!” 

His face—his yoice fairly frightened her, 
She still stammered, and tried to prevaricate; 
but there her brother stood, grim as fate, and 
with that look in his face which frightened 
her. At last she broke out—“I never told 
Jessamine Holland that you were engaged to 
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Margaret Wheatley”—which you will remem- 
ber was the truth, reader. 

“Never told her so, Gertrude? Did you 
ever know of anybody else who said this; and 
did you sit quietly by and not lift your voice 
to contradict so absolute a lie?” 

“T couldn’t help it, Duke. There were rea- 
sons !” growing white and red by turns. 

“ Reasons for such a foul deception as that ! 
“ Again, do you’ take me for a fool, Gertrude 
Walbridge ?” 

The blaze in his eyes made her tremble. 
Poor Gertrude! The whole affair wore such: 
a different aspect now, as she sat there alone 
face to face with her brother, from the one it 
had under Edith’s soft handling, which made 
the younger girl believe, for the time, that the 
deception was justifiable. If her elder sister 
was there, she would face Duke out. Gertrude 
made a faint attempt at Edith’s old sophistries. 

“We always hoped and expected you and 
Margaret would be engaged to each: other. 
You knew she liked you, and, under the cir- 
cumstances, it seemed almost your duty to 
have her.” 

“As for my duty, I am the one to decide 
that. You knew, for I had told you so, that I 
had no thought of ever asking her to be,my 
wife, and do you mean to tell me now that my 
conscience, my honor, are not unsoiled? that I 
ever gave Margaret Wheatley to suspect, by 
word or act:of mine, that I could be more to 
her than I frankly avowed to you all?” 

Gertrude was struck dumb. If Edith were 
only there! She lost all self possession. 

“T will go straight to mamma with all this. 
I will not answer another of your questions, 
Duke,” she cried, and, springing up, rushed 
towards the door. 

A hand of iron griped-the girl, and brought 
her back and set her down helplessly in the 
chair. She burst into tears, half fright, half 
anger. 

Tears from a woman always melted Duke. 
They touched him now; but, for all that, he ( 
was resolute. He sat down by Gertrude’s side, 
and brought all his persuasiveness, and all the 
magnetism of his will, to bearon her. She 
was afraid both of her mother and of Edith; 
but her brother proved to her that he was sub- 
stantially acquainted with the facts. 

At last the whole came out, dragged from 
most unwilling lips, it is trué; but Duke did 
not leave Gertrude until she related all that 
Edith had said during that memorable ride 
with Miss Holland, and the passive share 
which she herself had borne in the intrigue. 
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Duke, although inexpressibly shocked, man- 
aged to control himself. It was easy enough, 
too, to see that Gertrude had been overruled by 
a stronger will than her own, and that her part 
was altogether secondary in the affair. It was 
a great deal, too, to find out, as he did, during 
the conversation, what sort of excuse and justi- 
fication his sisters could make to themselves 
for so nefarious a plot, that Duke was almost 
stunned with horror when he thought that it 
had been concocted and executed in the bosom 
of his own family. 

He knew then how men and women feel 
when they learn first that some awful crime 
lies on the soul of one whom they have loved 
and cherished more than their own lives. 
Gertrude had made a clean breast of all she 
knew; and it was clear, from her reply to some 
guarded questions about a letter of his to Miss 
Holland, that Gertrude, at least, knew nothing 
about one. 

“What letter, Duke? I never heard of one; 
neither, I am sure, did Edith.” 

He was glad enough to divert her thoughts 
from that topic. 

“And our mother knew and countenanced 
all that Edith did? ‘She was willing—she de- 
sired Miss Holland to believe that lie?” 

A slow amazement and pain in his voice,. 
that hurt Gertrude. She was naturally anxious . 
to justify her mother. 

“Mamma did not expect Edith would go so. 
far, and was truly unhappy about it, especially 
since Miss Holland has her great trouble; but 
you know how fond she always was of Mar- 
garet, and how she had set her heart on your 
coming together.” 

Duke would not say it to the daughter of her 
mother, but the thought flashed sternly across 
him. “She had set her heart on the banker’s 
half million!’ He knew, and perhaps, in her 
heart, Gertrude did. 

“Now I have told you all, and you will for- 
give me, Duke?’ coming back to him after 
she had started to leave the room, for the 
blaze had gone down in his eyes, and there 
was something in his look which troubled 
her. 

Of course there could be but one answer to 
that; but there was something in the way he 
kissed her, which hurt Gertrude more than the 
look, and made her feel that her brother’s faith 
in her had had a terrible shock. With this 
feeling she burst into her mother’s room. “Oh, 
mamma, Duke has found out all about that 
affair of Miss Holland’s. Somebody has told 
him; and I have had the most dreadful time 
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down-stairs for the last hour; he would not 
let me go until I had told all.” . 

Mrs. Walbridge was thunderstruck. She 
tried to speak, but her limbs shook and her 
face was white. 

“Why did not you come to me at once, Ger- 
trude?” she managed to say. 

“T tried to; but theré’ was no getting away 
from him, mamma.” And then, looking up, 
they saw Duke at the door. 

“Gertrude, I must see mamma all alone 
now.” 

And the girl went out, and the mother and 
the son were alone together. 

It was the most awful hour of Mrs. Wal- 
bridge’s life. Its anguish and shame will 
haunt her memory to the day of her death. 
She stood face to face with her sin, and face to 
face with her son, and had to own the decep- 
tion she had countenanced, the subterfuge she 
had connived at. This woman, whose life had 
been built on conventionalities and respecta- 
bilities, felt the foundations breaking up be- 
neath her. For the first time in her life, Mrs. 
Walbridge lost faith in herself. Then, too, the 
humiliation was doubly keen and bitter be- 
cause it came to her through the one being 
whom she loved a little better than anything 
‘on earth, whose love and reverence, too, were a 
little dearer to her heart than that of any other, 
though it were her husband or her daughters. 

And now Duke must learn that his faith in 
her had been betrayed, that his own mother 
had deceived him, and helped him to believe 
a lie—a lie, too, which must work disappoint- 
ment and mistake for all his future. This was 
the truth that went down into the core of the 
woman’s love and pride. 

Edith was not there to aid her mother, and 
Mrs. Walbridge was too cruelly agitated and 
perplexed to attempt many subterfuges. The 
whole affair, in which she had borne a con- 
spicuous, if a somewhat passive part, took to 
her now some new complexion and _ propor- 
tions. 

Yet, as Duke had dealt kindly with his 
sister, so he did with his mother. More ten- 
derly, even, because he pitied her more. Still, 
for all that, he was resolute to sift the matter 
to the bottom. It is true, Mrs. Walbridge 
made feeble attempts to assert her dignity, to 
maintain that her relations to her son shielded 
her from the duty of replying to his ques- 
tions. 

“You forget, Duke, that I am your mother; 
-you question me as though I were some wit- 
ness at the bar, whom you had a right to in- 
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terrogate without mercy,” she sobbed, half 
hysterical, half indignant. 

“No, mother, it is precisely because you are 
my mother that I came to you, before going to 
any other source, to know the whole truth. Do 
not compel me to seek it elsewhere. Let me’ 
have it from your lips.” 

And at last he drew it all out. Mrs. Wal- 
bridge would have been glad to shield Edith, 
but the facts were against her. 

The night wore on. Duke walked the room, 
his face livid, his mother, white as himself, in 
her chair, as the ugly truths one by one dragged 
themselves up to the light. The search for his 
letter, the reading it, the plot to destroy it, 
after substituting another in its stead, with the 
dreadful lie on top of all, so completely hor- 
rified the young man, that his wrath was held 
in check. 

“Edith did not mean to wrong you, Duke; 
she had your best happiness in view ; but she, 
with the rest of us, was driven frantic by the 
thought that, after all our cherished plans and 
hopes, we were to lose Margaret, whom we had 
grown to regard as our daughter and sister. 
It was not, either, that we disliked Miss Hol- 
Jand. And since the poor girl’s trouble came 
upon her, I have been a wretched woman, 
thinking of all these miserable things. We 
were bewildered by the suddenness of our dis- 
covery of your feelings, and driven to desperate 
means to prevent a consummation of our worst 
fears. It seemed, too, at the time, Duke, that 
we were doing what was for your own best 
good.” 

“My best good! To sacrifice my life in that 
way—to separate me by so cruel a deception 
from the woman I loved, and marry me to one 
whom I did not!” a strife between indignation’ 
and pain in his voice. 

Mrs. Walbridge murmured something about, 
Margaret. 

Duke stopped before her. “ Mother, be frank 
with your own soul. It was not Margaret, but 
Margaret’s money, that lies at the bottom of 
all this wrong and misery.” ; 

Mrs. Walbridge was dumb. At another 
time she would have denied this, but at that 
moment the truth struck home. Remorse and 
pain had made her conscience sensitive. She 
did not answer one word. She only sobbed to 
herself. And again Duke remembered she 
was his mother, and pitied her. 

At last, but that was long after midnight, 
there was no more to tell. How nearly the 
plot had succeeded, Duke Walbridge of all the 
world only knew. Sudden heats of anger had 
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ome upon him, and shaken or hardened his 
voice, then pity had melted him as he looked 
at his mother, then horror at the cruel wrong 
which would have blighted his life. 

When it was all over, he sat still awhile, and 
then he rose up and went over to his mother, 
and the tears were in his eyes, and his voice 
sounded unutterably mournful—“ Mother, if I 
have forgotten at any time to-night the respect 
which I owe you, forgive me. It has been 
very hard to bear, but hardest of all has been 
the thought that the mother, whom I loved 
and trusted, as I think few sons have ever done, 
has deceived and betrayed her boy—could 
have so easily sacrificed the happiness of his 
life—it is very hard to believe it yet. The 
pain is fresh now. I shall try to forgive 
it—but—but we will not say any more to- 
night.” 

Mrs. Walbridge writhed a moment, and 
buried her face in her hands. The gentle, 
cruel words wounded so deeply because of their 
truth, 

In her humiliation, the woman wished she 
could have died, and been buried before she 
had driven her son to speak thus to her. But 
she did not reply; she only sobbed in her 
chair. And Duke took her in his arms, and 
laid her tenderly on the lounge, and kissed her, 
and left her. 

There was no sleep for Duke that night. I 
think there was as little for his mother. Some- 
times a wild joy flashed through him as he 
remembered that Jessamine Holland had never 
heard of his letter, that the prospect of his suit 
was as fair now, as though that had never been 
written ! 

But his joy even came and went in swift, 
hot throbs. Everything seemed unreal to him 
after what he had learned to-night—underneath 
all, a passion of wrath against that elder sister 
who had been the prime mover in the whole 
intrigue. Her brain had plotted, and her arts 
had achieved the whole. For his mother and 
Gertrude there was much to pity and excuse; 
but for Edith, could he ever feel again that she 
was his sister? He saw her stealing into his 
room, and reading his letter; he saw her 
wheedling it out of the coachman, and quietly 
transferring it to the table; a little later he 
saw her fair, exultant face bending over the 
flames where she had thrown it. He closed his 
eyes with a sudden loathing. It seemed to 
him that he never wanted to look on that face 
again to the day of his death! 

So the cold dawn at last came into his room, 
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and again he fell into a heavy slumber that 
lasted for hours. 

Mrs. Walbridge was not at breakfast that 
morning. She had had a miserable, nervous 
night, her husband said, and enjoined upon 
his daughters not to “bother their mother with 
any of their nonsense that day.” 

It was. evident that the gentleman had not 
the remotest suspicion of all that had tran- 
spired the night before. Mason Walbridge’s 
acuteness lay in other directions. 

After breakfast Duke went up to his mo- 
ther’s room. She had just arisen, and the girl 
had brought in a letter with her mistress’s 
coffee. 

Duke saw at once that his mother was ex- 
cited. She soon placed the letter in his hands. 
It proved to be one from Mrs. Ashburn, and 
it announced her neice’s engagement to a 
young man, of whom Margaret had sometimes 
spoken at their house, as a great favorite in 
her set; handsome, accomplished, the very 
beau-ideal of an elegant, courtly gentleman. 
Mrs. Ashburn had quite opened her heart to her 
old friend. “I had hoped, dear Hester,” she 
wrote, “that your boy and my girl would 
unite our families in one, but things do not 
usually turn out in this life after our pet hopes 
and fancies; I learned that long ago. Mar- 
garet seems very happy in her choice, and her 
father is satisfied. The young man himself 
has all those qualities which would be likely 
to win the favor of a woman, as he is hand- 
some, cultivated, agreeable, and his wealth, 
family, and position, are all we could desire 
for our darling.” 

Duke laid down the letter, and the mother 
and son looked at each other. 

“Tt is best as it is, Duke,” shesaid. “ Your 
way is open now, and as Jessamine Holland is 
your choice, go and win her.” 

“ Ah, mother, I should like to hear you say 
it in a different tone from that !” 

“Sons are not apt to consult their mothers in 
choosing their wives ; but I will bé just at last, 
Duke. I know of none who is so well suited 
to you; none, certainly, whom I believe more 
worthy to be your wife than the one you have 
chosen. I frankly avow that my prejudices 
have stood in the way of any very cordial feel- 
ing toward her on my part; still, that was not 
Miss Holland’s fault—and—and”—a flush stole 
into the lady’s cheeks—“I should prefer that 
my future daughter-in-law should not be ac- 
quainted with some facts, which must of neces- 
sity be explained to her. That again is not 
her fault, Duke. You will at least remember, 
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however deeply you may feel for her wrongs, 


that it is your mother and sisters whom: you: 


are to accuse.’ 

Duke comprehended his’ mother’s feeling 
took in all the pain of his‘own position. It 
was a humiliation as keen as possible for the 
proud woman, to reflect that her son could not 
press his suit until the maiden of his wooing 


had first learned how darkly his family-had: 


plotted against both. 

“ Mother, I think you know you can trust me, 
and—and Jessamine, Holland does not know 
the worst. She-never will. 

Mrs. Walbridge understood that he alluded 
to the letter which had been destroyed. Had 
the girl known that, and Mrs. Walbridge’s 
share in its destruction, it seemed to that lady 
she could never have looked her in the face— 
not even as Duke’s wife. 

Afterwards she went on to say, thats things 
had turned out, she was glad to hear of Mar- 
garet’s engagement. 

She little guessed what share her son had 
borne in promoting that, and no human being 
ever suspected that only one little. moment 
had stood between Duke Walbridge’s asking 
Margaret Wheatley to be his wife. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

The day following, Duke Walbridge went 
over to the Kents again. A night and a day 
had calmed and strengthened him. If the 
hopes did not sing about his heart like flocks 
of spring-birds, as they had sung one day long 
ago, it was not strange. The blackness of 
death had fallen upon Jessamine Holland since 
that time, and for himself, he had passed 
through such awful shocks of knowledge,.and 
loss, and grief, that the old, high, bounding 
heart of love was slower now. 

Duke Walbridge was not going over to the 
Kents with any purpose beyond that of making 
a friendly call on Miss Holland. He found 
the family out. Mrs. Kent and Mrs. Bray 
having gone-to drive, and Jessamine received , 
him by herself; a little smile flickering out of 


her lips and eyes as she welcomed him, that ) 


was like the old Jessamine Holland, only the 
smile had such a background of sadness. 

“To-morrow,” she. said, with considerable 
animation, “they have. promised that I shall 
accompany them in their-drive. It is such a 
very long time since I was last out doors. . It 
seems as though it must be years when I look ) 
back.” 

Her voice faltering, just as her lips did, over 
the last words. He knew what she was think- 
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ing of, but this morning neither spoke of Ross. 
Their hearts were too full.of him. , 

“Your friends here, Miss: Jessamine, give 
me nothing to do. I came over here, intending 
to allure you, if possible, into a short drive 
with me to-morrow, and here, as usual, I find 
myself anticipated.” 

“You are all. very good to me. I am not 
worth so much trouble,” she said, sorrowfully, 
to herself, as those are apt to feel whom some 


) terrible blow has prostrated. 


Duke Walbridge did not reply. He had been 
wondering all the way over. to the Kents 
whether there would ever come:a day when he 
should, be able to tell Jessamine Holland that 
he loved her, when such a humiliating confes- 
sion must form the preface of his story. . What 
would she, the high-souled, .true-hearted girl 
feel, when she came to know that foul deceit in 
which his mother had shared? "Would not the 
scorn in those bright, sorrowful, rebuking eyes, 
make his lips dumb when his turn came to 
plead his own cause? 
that morning, the pale, sweet. face,’ with its 
loneliness, its youth, its sorrow, for the moment, 
swept off every other thought, and, with a 
sudden impulse, not stopping to take counsel 
of judgment or discretion, Duke said—“ I read 
a. letter yesterday morning, which contained 
some tidings that very much surprised me—I 
think they would you, also, Miss Holland ?” 

“What was it—pleasant news?”: She had 
come to feel that all sudden news must be sad. 

“Yes; i” the whole, I suppose ade shee: 
usually are.’ 

“T suppose so,” and then the poor child re- 
membered one engagement that she had once 
learned suddenly, and that was anything else 
but “ pleasant” to her. 

Perhaps the shadow of this thought drifted 
into her face, for the young man hastened to 
say—“ This letter was from Mrs. Ashburn to 
my. mother, and announced the engagemet of 
her niece, Margaret Wheatley, with one of the 
numerous suitors for her hand”—his words 
slow and distinct, watching the effect of every 
one. 

Jessamine Holland started, full of quick life 
now. Her eyes stared and strained at him; 
her breath came in swift pants. “How tho- 
roughly they had deceived her !” thought Duke, 
a wave.of indignation rising over his soul. 
That she was dreadfully agitated, and, in her 
present weak state, scarcely able to control 
herself, was evident enough. 

“Margaret Wheatley engaged?” she said, 
slowly, putting her hand ‘to her forehead. “I 


But as he looked at her: 
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thought—I thought—they told me——” then 
she turned.and looked at him, something wild, 
hunted, appealing in her look, that he could not 
bear. 

» “I know what they told you,” his voice low 
and shaken: ‘As God hears me; there: was 
not one word of truth in it from beginning to 
end, Jessamine Holland.” 

He did not dare to look in her face. But he 
felt her shake all over, and then there came a 
little kind of choked, gasping cry from her 
lips ; very low, but it hurt him cruelly. Then 
her face went down in her hands. He waited 
a moment for her to speak. She could not for 
her life, and at last, feeling that the time was 
come, and still with his face turned away 
from her, he told his story—how the heart of 
his family had long been set upon Margaret 
Wheatley and he—stammering there, and 
blushing like a bashful girl ;’and how, at last; 
his sister Edith—God forgive her—for it seemed 
as though’ her brother never could—had de- 
vised a plot to r‘terly deceive Jesssamine 
Holland, and drag¢ 2d her younger sister into 
the passive part which she had taken in the 
matter; and how he had, at last, through Mrs. 
Kent’s intimation, unravelled the whole foul 
thing, with what amazement, indignation and 
grief, he left Jessamine to conceive. 

She was silent, as though she had been turned 
to stone, while he talked; but he knew. some- 
how that she*was taking in every word; he 
knew, too, that such a story must be an awful 
shock to her native honor and truthfulness. 
He would not insult these’by trying to smooth 
over the facts; and the worst she would never 
know. There was his letter to her. One secret 
Duke Walbridge must hold from Jessamine 


Holland to the day of his death—hold it for . 


his mother’s sake—it might be for Edith’s. 

She sat just as still # long time after he had 
finished. At last he looked- up’ inher face. 
It was such a changed one, all moved, flushed, 
quivering with life and warmth. He was a 
lover—he could not help what he did next. 
He leaned over and touched her hand. “ Jes- 
samine,” he said, “are you glad or sorry to 
know this?” 

She tried to speak ; but if any words came to 
her, they choked in her throat. A sudden 
happiness swelled and thrilled at her heart, 
the blushes quivered into her face, she looked 
at him shyly, and a smile, her own little, 
child-like smile, brimming with joy and sweet- 
ness, came and nestled about her mouth. ° 

The sight mastered him. He leaned over 
the hand he held. “Jessamine, you must 
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understand why it was that my sister de- 
scended to take all this sin on her soul—that 
she went, with this dreadful lie on her lips, to 
the one woman whom she thought stood be- 
twixt Margaret: Wheatley and me.” 

“Oh; Duke!” It was a little deprecating 
ery. She did not know what she said. 

More than that low cry would not have held 
him back now, with his soul at flood-tide. 

“T knew that you could not fail to under- 
stand what I meant that last morning that we 
passed together. When I came over to see 
you a day later, it- was to place my fate in 
your hands; and your refusal to see me con- 
vinced me that you had taken that most deli- 
cate, if most deadly way of letting me know 
that my suit was in vain. I cannot talk of 
that time; its bitterness only taught me what 
you had become to’ me, and—it drove me out 
West at last.” * - 2 

“Oh, Duke!” A low cry like the other, but 
a little tenderness quivering through it. 

He heard it. “Jessamine, if you had never 
heard that lie of Edith’s, and I had come and 
asked you that afternoon what was in my 
heart, should you haye let me go away as I 
did?” 

A little sobbing kind of sigh, but through it 
alittle tremulous whisper, that she did not 
mean to speak, but it breathed up from her 
heart to her lips. 

“No, Duke.” 

Half an hour later, Mrs. Kent and Mrs. 
Bray returned from their ride. Was that the 
face they had left behind? Was that the 
white, settled thing they had been watching 
for the last month, fearing that the life was 
fading out of it? Now a very morning raa- 
anee of joy possessed it.. The life, and sparkle, 
and happiness, that shone in the quivering 
smile, in the shining eyes, seemed like a fresh 
miracle. ° ; 

Hannah Bray, with her blunt, honest home- 
liness, which at this time served better than 
anything finer, burst right out with—“ What 
has happened to you, my child?” 

And Jessamine—you must’ remember how 
joy as well as sorrow strains heart and nerve, 
and the one came for her close on the other— 
burst into tears. “I am so happy, so happy !” 
she sobbed. 

Then the two women looked at Duke, and 
understood. 

Mrs. Bray, the worn face all broken up with 
feeling, broke out—“ Come,‘young man, I see 
; you’ve had her ear to yourself quite long 
‘ enough this morning. You'd better go now, 
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and leave her to get alittle quiet. I know her 

of old, and about how much she can stand,” 
Duke sprang up with alacrity. “I will go 

at once; but you must make up your mind 


that I have some rights now, and intend to ‘ 


assert them by coming very soon again.” 

Mrs. Kent met him in the hall. He grasped 
both her hands. 
thank you for what you did to me that day! I 
am the most indebted, as I am the very hap- 
piest of men!” 


“T always felt there was something wrong ( 
at the bottom,” said the joyful little woman, > 


fairly clapping her hands. “I wish I could 
am—how much I congratulate you!” 

They went into the parlor together, and 
there—it was the lady’s right to know—he 
had to tell her the story he had told her friend. 


what the brimming cup of his joy. 


“Duke,” said: Jessamine, timidly, the next ‘ 


day, when he sat by her side. “ Duke, there 
is one question I want to ask you.” 


not a whit more sensible. 
know—what—what was said to me that day in 
our ride?” 


He bent his head, as reeds by rivers do 
when sudden storms of wind whirl over them. ; 
She was half sorry she had asked him, when ( 
\ had ever been before. 
) great difference with Mrs. Walbridge. There 


she saw his pain; but he had to tell the truth, 
softening and excusing wherever he could, and 


thinking all the time of how much lay behind. § 


Then Jessamine Holland spoke like herself. 


“Ah, Duke, I forgot everything else yesterday, ( 
in the great happiness of knowing what I was > 
to you; but I could never enter a family where ( 
I was unwelcome as sister and daughter. I ( 
could never be happy, feeling that I was the 
stranger who had brought pain and disappoint- § 


ment into their midst.” 
Duke tried to turn it off with a jest. 


now, if you did not exist.” 


There was no denying the force of this argu- . 
ment, yet that fact did not lessen the repug- ( 
nance which Jessamine’s pride and self-respect > 
both felt at the prospect of entering a family ¢ 
who had plotted so long and deeply to keep her 5 
She knew, too, although:she did not ? 
say it, knew just as well as Duke did, what lay § 
at the bottom of their preference for Margaret > 
’ other, I wish him joy of her; and good as I 


out of it. 


Wheatley. 
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“Oh, my friend, how shall I: 
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“Will ¢ 
you doom me to perpetual old bachelorhood? 5 


There would be no hope for Margaret and me ? 
‘ me, That is usually the way, when people go 
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Duke could not blame her. I think, in his 
secret soul, he honored Jessamine Holland for 
the feeling she avowed. It could not interfere 
with their new-found happiness, with the bliss- 
ful knowledge that they two loved each other. 


? That was a life-long truth, before which the 


memory of all sorrows passed away, “as me- 
mories of storms that go down beyond horizons 
of summer days.” 

Even the thought of Ross could hardly cross 
with a shadow thatpresent joy. It seemed to 
his sister that his voice came to her out of the 
dark and the distance, bidding her be happy 


‘ in the love of his best friend. And she was, 
tell you, Mr. Walbridge, how sincerely glad I ‘ 


and the life and the youth came back to her 
face once more, and the spring-tides into her 


5 soul. 


One day Mrs. Walbridge came to her son, 


‘ and said—“ Duke, I see that it has prospered 
It was a second humiliation; it dashed some- > 


with you. Tell me all.” 
He had waited for his mother to speak first. 
And now Duke told her all, even of Jessa- 


 mine’s resolve never to force herself an unwel- 
) come member into his family. 

Really, I do not like to write the reply. It > 
was a loyer’s, and might not look so well on ( 
paper, as some grand things, even if they were } 
“Did your mother ; 


That resolve broke down the last prejudice 
which Mrs. Walbridge had cherished against 
Jessamine Holland. She had her part to do 
now, and she did it well. She rode over to the 


, Kents, and she took Jessamine Holland in her 
2 arms and kissed her. 


“Come to us, my child, 
for Duke’s sake, and so we shall know you 
have forgiven us all, and that will be much.” 
The ladies parted, closer friends than they 
One night had made a 


might not be any change to the world, but 
secretly she would never be just the woman 
she had been before that time. 

Edith learned, first through her mother, of 
the utter failure of her chef d’wuvre of intrigue, 
and the dreadful recoil en herself. Whatever 
she felt, the front she carried was worthy, as I 
said, the women of the Court of Catharine of 
Medici, the pupil of Machiavel.” 

“My plot has utterly miscarried, and I ac- 
cept the facts,” she wrote. - “Duke, for whose 
sake I took so much pains, will probably curse 
too far to serve their friends. What is it Lady 
Waldemar says— 

“¢ We all do fail and lie, 
More or less—and I'm sorry—which is all 
Expected from us when we fail the most, 
And go to church to own it.’ 


Duke will have his country lassie now, and 
as I suppose Heaven intended them for each 
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have proved myself at lying, perhaps he will ; of her dearest friend. And Mrs. Bray had 
believe me when I say I’ve honestly felt sorry 0 won a promise from Duke to bring Jessamine 
for the girl sometimes, since she lost her bro- ¢ up to her old home for at least a week next 
) 
) 
) 
‘ 
2 


rr 
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ther, and wished I’d not tried to interfere with’ ) summer, and returned herself, the true, warm 
Providence, even when I thought half a mil- { heart, under the homely face, content for her 
lion of dollars hung upon a few foolish lies; ) foster-child. 
for—let us be honest, mamma—that was really At his own home everything went smoothly. 
at the bottom with us all. Jessamine Holland } Eva was fairly wild with joy over the prospect 
is as fit a wife for Duke as any young woman ? of having Jessamine Holland for a sister-in- 
could possibly be who is poor, I can see the } law, and, hanging about her brother as usual, 
blackness of his face as he reads that; but sin- ) said—‘“I always knew she was the right one 
ners such as he holds me, are desperate, and a ( for you, Duke. Oh, I am so glad!” 
few words more or less make no difference.” As for Gertrude and Kate, their dislike had 
_ The letter closed with the announcement of ( been merely stimulated by others, and as soon 
Edith’s intention to accompany a party of ) as Margaret Wheatley’s engagement had tran- 
friends to Havana to pass the winter. She ¢ spired, the girls, who really ‘were attached to 
drew very vivid pictures of gayeties and splen- ‘ Jessamine Holland, were quite willing Duke 
dors to come; but, with all her effrontery, the 2 should follow his own tastes. 
girl shrank from the thought of meeting the So, indeed, was his father, who had a lurk- 
face of her brother or of Jessamine Holland ) ing feeling that his son had been badly treated 
for awhile. And her mother’s approval of the ¢ by the banker’s daughter, and endeavored to 
journey, which in the Walbridge family meant ‘ console what he fancied must be his wife’s 
that of most of the others, settled the matter. ~ keen disappointment. 

7 —" “The money was a good thing, no doubt, 

CHAPTER. XXVI. my dear, but I dare say the boy is well quit of 

A eouple of weeks had passed. One morn- ¢ it. I’ve often observed that men who marry a 
ing Duke Walbridge sat alone in his father’s ) fortune seldom get much comfort from it.” 
private office, thinking the thoughts of a young “Mr. Walbridge,” said his wife, wincing 
man, whose life and future are no longer solely } under this talk, “I am sorry to find that you 
his own, He was full of hope, strength, ardor, ) think me governed entirely by mercenary 
now; of dreams, work, and help for others. { motives. If our son is happy, I am satisfied.” 
The moods-and the diseords seemed to have ) There was an astonishing discrepancy be- 
passed out of his life in these last weeks, which ( twixt this talk.and some that Mr. Walbridge 
had brimmed with happiness for him, for Jes- ) had listened to a long time ago in that very 
samine also. ; room. He was silent, however, thinking that 

Each was wise enough to speak little of what { his wife’s pride and affection had both been 
was painful in the past; but the present joy ) wounded by Margaret’s conduct, and that this 
measured for both the depth of the old anguish. ‘ fact had affected the change in her sentiments. 
Once or twice, in some little pause, when she ) So little did the man suspect of the drama 
sat by his side, Jessamine had canght hold of ? that had goné¢ on in his own household. That 
Duke’s arm with a sudden movement, almost ) very day his eldest daughter had sailed for 
of terror—“Oh, Duke, I thought once I had ) Cuba, a trip that, despite all her mother’s in- 
lost you—lost you forever for this world !” fluence, he had never cordially approved. 

Those words and that movement showed “Walbridge !” 
him all she had suffered; and that thought Not’a loud voice, just behind him, as Duke 
always hardened his heart towards Edith, ) sat there at his father’s desk, but one which 
towards his mother even, as the memory of ? seemed to echo away down from distant slopes 
his own anguish never did. of the years. He sprang up and turned around. 

But, even though some shadows must trem- ? There the speakerstood, a rather stout, youngish 
ble among Jessamine’s joy, still, how great the { man, with a face darkly browned by foreign 
blessedness was, you had only. to look into her ) suns—a thick beard. 
face to know. The pale pink glow had come Duke stared, and for the moment did not 
to her rounded cheeks, and her eyes shone out . recognize the stranger. But as the latter 
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of their old; bright depths. stretched out both his hands, some strong feel- 
As for Mrs. Kent, she was as happy as an ) ing came into his eyes. 

impulsive, warm-hearted, sympathetic young The voice, the eyes, flashed over Duke; his 

matron could possibly be over the happiness ( face turned white as a dying man’s; he leaned 
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back against the wall, 


upon a risen ghost. “Oh, my God!” 
Duke spoke that name not irreverently ; but 


as we all may, turning in the human anguish | 


of an awful joy or sorrow to the eternal Love 
and Power, greater than ourselves. ' 


“Yes, it is I, whole and sound; although I ° 
) seize the next steamer for America, so no let- 


came close enough to making a meal for the 
fish in the Indian Sea. 
stare at me like that—give me a welcome, old 
fellow.” 


Then, at last—what would Eva have said at ‘ 
such a scene between two men?—Duke actually > 
, the rest of my life!” and Ross shuddered. 


took the stout figure in his arms and hugged 


and kissed it; but all he could say, was—the ) 
tears running over his cheeks—“Oh, Ross > 
would do without me! 


Holland! Ress Holland !” 


Young Holland was as much overcome as >) 
his friend. He returned the hugging in earnest. ¢ 
“Old fellow, it’s good—it’s good to see you!” | 
» There were tears in his eyes. 


he sobbed. 


“But I thought you were dead!” cried Duke, 
holding the other out at arm’s-length, and » 
laughing and crying together, and not even ( 


ashamed of himself. 


“So did I,” answered Ross. “But you see 


T wasn’t. I’m good for a strong tussle yet with | 


fate.” 


the joy will kill her!” 


“ ] was afraid ofthat. When we got into New ° 
» ached. 


York I learned the shipwreck had gone over 


the country ; so I didn’t telegraph, but I took > 
the next train, and made a rush from the depot ( 
to find you, and to decide how I should make > 


myself known to her.” 
“Sit down a moment, you dear fellow, so my 


eyes can look at you while'we make our plans.” 
Both were 5 


But it was impossible to sit still. 
excited, and one so hungry for a sight of his 
nister. 


swift, black waves going over and slowly 


drowning the life out of him; torturing thirst ° 
) what she could not be to me, by the measure 
, of what she could! 
, tell her, sitting by her side, it all came out. 


and gnawing hunger making him almost long 
to die; and at last his memory went down in 
blank unconsciousness. There were three 


others on the raft with himself, and all made > 
up their minds that they saw the sun rise for 
the last time, when it came up and found them ° 
still on the raft the second morning. But be- ° 
fore noon a brig came in sight. Signals brought ‘5 
her to their help. When Ross was lifted into ? 
the vessel, the men doubted whether it were ( 


el ed 


“ Ross Holland! Ross ( 


Holland !” staring at the figure, as he would > 
) brought signs of life, and Ross woke up to find 
) ‘he was in the world once more. 


Ah, Walbridge! don’t , 
) Late the night before he had landed on his 
> native shores. 


“And Jessamine.. It will kill her, Ross— { 
) It-was the happiest hour of Ross’s life.. They 


In a few words the young man related ¢ 
the main facts of his shipwreck. The vessel > 
went to pieces in the terrific storm. Fora day ° 


and two nights, Ross had clung to a raft, 5 
’ looking as though she would soon go in search 
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not a dead man’s body whom they took on 
board.. But prompt and’ diligent care soon 


The brig which had rescued Ross and his 
companions was a'French vessel from China, 


? bound for Havre. They had a slow, stormy 


passage. Ross reached port just in time to 


ters could be dispatched in advance of himself. 


“Those awful days and nights on the raft in 
that black sea. They seemed longer than all 


“ Poor fellow !”” Duke’s.hand on his shoulder. 
“T thought of Jessamine, and what she 
And then I thought of 
you, and of that last promise you made'me.. I 
could trust you entirely, and yet do your best 
you could not quite be her brother, Duke.” 


“No;” a smile coming into his face. “I 
tried that, Ross, and it wouldn’t go. I found 
that Jessamine Holland could not be my sister.” 

“Why not? What do you mean?” asked 


‘ Ross, quite bewildered. 


“T mean that you and I are to be brothers, 


> Ross!” 


In a moment the. young man. understood. 
wrung each others’ hands until both shoulders 


“There is nothing in the world could have 
given me so much joy,” said Ross, over and 
over. “Is it so?” 

“Ask Jessamine, if you doubt my word,” 
laughed Duke. 

“Come, we must start this minute. There’s 
no time to be lost; only, Duke, tell me, how 
did she bear the tidings when they came?” 

“Tt well nigh killed her, Ross!” 

“T knew it would—my poor darling !” 

“T was out West at the time. I hurried 
straight back. That was before—I found her 


of you. Ah, Ross, I had learned long ago 


One day, not meaning to 


Since then she has grown herself again.” 

And that was all Ross ever knew of the long 
darkness which had fallen into the lives of 
both, and of the plot of which both had so 
nearly been the victims. 

It was settled that Duke should ride out to 
the Kents with his friend, and in some mea- 

















ee 
sure, if possible, prepare Jessamine for what 
was to come. So the lover and brother, equally 
impatient, sprang into a Ltd and drove 
away. 

It was a fortunate circumstance that Mrs. 
Kent happened to be in the front hall that 
morning as Duke Walbridge entered it. The 
lady came forward to greet him and his friend, 


fancying, from his bronzed complexion, that | 


the latter was some old travelling companion 
of young Walbridge’s. 

. As soon as the lady had ushered ae guests 
into the parlor, Duke took her hand, saying— 
“Can you bear a great and joyful surprive, my: 
dear Mrs. Kent ?” 

“T hope so,” looking from one gentleman to 
the other in amazement. 

“Then let me introduce to you now this 
gentleman—my friend, and Jessamine’s bro- 
ther, Mr. Ross Holland. ? 

At that name she turned white, and aon 
gered against a chair. Both the gentlemen 
had no easy time to calm her, for amazement 
and joy threw her almost into hysterics. 

But at last she could hold Ross Holland’s 
hand in her own, and gaze at the- brown, 
bearded face through her tears. - Then: she 
started and cried—“ There is Jessamine. If 
it should come too suddenly, it must kill her.” 
And she glanced: towards the door in a fright. 

“Where is she?” whispered Duke. 

“Up-stairs, in the sitting-room. But she is 
liable to run down any moment. Somebody 
must go to her at once.” 

“T will,” answered Duke. “ You stay here, 
Ross, with Mrs. Kent, and I will try and pre- 
pare her.” 

Great was Jessamine Holland’s amazement 
to see her friend enter the sitting-room unan- 
nounced, 

“You see I am quite at home here,” taking 
a seat by her, and explaining how he had met 
Mrs. Kent in the hall, and she had sent him 
up-stairs, where he would find Miss Hol- 
land. 

Then he went on to say—‘‘ Now I am certain 
you are curious to know what can have brought 
me over here at this unconscionable hour of 
the morning.” 

“A little, I confess. 
me?” : 

“ Nothing bad at least.” 

“T saw that by your face.” 

But his heart beat so loud at his throat, that 
he actually had to stop here and go to talking 
of other matters. 

At last he made a fresh attempt. 


Are you ready to tell 


“ Jessa- 
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mine, you and I do not talk of—of our bro- 
ther.” 

“No,” the sweetness of her face going down 
in sorrow. “There is no need, when we always 
think of him.” 

“There is a question I would like to ask you 
about him ?” 

“Don’t be afraid, Duke.’ 

“Has it ever in the remotest way occurred 
to you that—that there was a slight chance he 
might be alive ?” 

He felt her start and quiver all over. 

“Ross alive! Duke!” 

“He took her hand. “Be quiet now, my 
dear girl. I only mean to say that I have 
sometimes entertained some hopes. You know 
that in a shipwreck people are often saved, 
and come to light long after they are given 
over for dead. Ross was a wonderful swim- 
mer, and could keep above water where most 
men would go down.” 

“But why have you never told me this before, 
Duke ?” 

“T feared to awaken false hopes, Jessamine ; 
but I have just learned some facts which give 
me a hope——” 

She was off her feet ii in an instant, clutching 
at hin arm, the wild, hungry look in her eyes. 

“A hope that Ross is living |! You know 
something, Duke—I see it in your face!” 

She was trembling all over. 

“There, dear child, do be calm, or I shall 
not dare go on.” 

She sat down then; and though she shook 
in every limb, and her lips were very white, 
she said—“TI will. Go on.” 

It was hard for Duke, with those eyes on his 
face, thinking who was below stairs all the 
while; but he managed to say—“I saw a per- 
son who was on the shipwrecked vessel. He 
knew Ross; and it was his opinion that he did 
not go down with the others.” 

“Oh, my God, my God!” in just the way 
Duke had said it before that morning—the 


- way a child goes to its mother with every joy 


or sorrow. 

She wrung her hands. Then her hungry 
eyes went up to Duke’s face again. ‘‘ Where 
is this person? There is something more than 
you tell me, Duke!” 

“Tf you would not look at me, and tremble 
like this, Jessamine! It frightens me.” 

“There, now, tell me.” Ashen white, she 
put both her hands in his. “Tell me,” she 
said again. 

“T have seen the person. 
him here—and—and——” 


I have brought 
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Not his words, but something in his face, 
struck her. 
out, sharply. 

And Duke did not dare to answer that voice, 
and then she knew. 

In an instant, and witha shriek that reached 
the listening people below, she tore herself 
away from him. She rushed along the stairs, 
and Duke following after, shouted to her to 
come back. 

“Run! run!” screamed Mrs. Kent to Ross. 
” But it was too late. Before he could turn, 
Jessamine bounded into the room. She saw 
the brown, bearded stranger who stood there, 
and he saw the little sister whom he had left 
six long years before, in the shadow of Han- 
nah Bray’s veranda; and the face, a little 
riper and maturer, wore still the old charm 
and sweetness which he had carried in his 
heart over sounding seas, and amid hot Indian 
jungles, in the silences of the desert and amid 
the thick swarms of foreign cities—the face 
that had been a guardian angel about him, 
keeping his thoughts sweet and his life pure 
amid fierce temptations—the face that always 
seemed close by him in his prayer at night— 
the old boyhood’s prayer for himself and her— 
the face that he had not forgotten when he 
cried to God out of the great peril of the deep. 
At the sight of it now, turned up to him in its 
white agitation, the young man’s long self- 
control utterly broke down. He put out his 
arms with a ery—“Oh, Jessamine, my sister !” 

One long, sobbing shriek of passionate doubt 
and joy, and she sank into her brother’s arms, 
and was gathered upa white heap to his heart. 

The joy did not kill her. Three or four 
evenings later, the three, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Kent, were all assembled in the parlor, as 
happy a company as one could often find to- 
gether in this world—the happiest face of all, 
that of Jessamine Holland, which three of the 
four actually thought the most beautiful thing 
in the world! They had been talking in a 
light, merry vein, as people do whose hearts 
brim over with deep feeling. Jessamine sat 
before the two young men, feasting her never- 
sated eyes on her brother. 

“You dear boy, those Indian suns have 
made dreadful work with your complexion !” 
she said. 

“Tt was the sea, more than the sun. But it 
makes very little difference. When a fellow 
comes home, after half a dozen years absence, 
and finds somebody else has stepped as snugly 
into his shoes as you have into mine, Wal- 
bridge, he isn’t apt to feel very much the loss 


? 
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“Had he seen Ross?” she cried , 
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of his complexion. Mine, at the best, was 
never much to boast of.” 

“Yes, it was. Ask Hannah Bray,” replied 
Jessamine, who was laughing, and glowing a 
good deal over her brother’s personal remarks, 

Ross, who always enjoyed a joke mercilessly, 
pursued the subject. “ Ah, little sister, do you 
remember how often you have promised never 
to love anybody so well as your brother; and 
do you remember, too, the cottage we were to 
have? Alas, for the frailty of a fellow’s hopes, 
For six years, under blazing Indian suns, that © 
cottage was before me—the goal of all my 
future. It went down into my dreams at night, 
and rose with me in the morning, and-I’ve 
come home at last to find it was all moonshine.” 

“No,. it was not,” answered Duke, coming 
to Jessamine’s rescue. “The cottage is a fixed 
fact in the future, veranda and_ balconies, 
shrubberies and all. And Ross Holland is to 
be the most important member of the house- 
hold under its roof.” 

Then Jessamine broke out playfully—“ How 
in the world can I ever have the care of two 
such big fellows on my hands? It’s an awful 
responsibility.” 

“T’m coming to help you, dear, as often as 
I can coax my husband into granting me leave 
of absence,” added Mrs. Kent. 

“Tf that’s all, you will see her very often,” 
rejoined the gentleman, “for she has a way of 
coaxing me into everything she wants.” 

“Tt strikes me, at this moment,” continued 
Ross, “that the very best thing I can do is to 
follow Jessamine’s example. Ah, Walbridge, 
if that little sister of yours, whose withered 
flowers I kept all these years for her sake and 
yours, were only a little older. But I can 
wait.” 

“T wish you joy of the waiting, Holland; 
and there is just one man in the world to whom 
I could willingly give up my little Eva. She 
has been able to talk of nothing in the world 
but yourself since your return; and once she 
sorrowed over you next to Jessamine and me. 
You are all invited there to-morrow to dinner, 
as you know.” 

So the talk went, gayly oftenest, and some- 
times grave; and Jessamine, listening, thought 
there was one thing more in the world, that 
would make her exquisitely glad, if her little 
favorite could ever be what Duke had said. 
She had never thought of this before; but she 
knew Ross and Eva thoroughly, and it struck 
her now how singularly, in many respects, they 
were adapted to each other. 

In the midst of all these things, company 
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called on the host and hostess, so the three 
young people were left alone together. 

“Ross, you have written to Hannah Bray ?” 

“Yes; this morning. I promised to run up 
for a couple of days next week, if you could 
possibly be prevailed on to spare me!” 

“You shall take me along, Ross. Dear, 
faithful old Sones! How it will bound at the 
sight of you.” 

* Duke was silent a long time, looking from 
the sister to the brother; at last Ross said— 
“Well, Walbridge, what are you thinking?” 

“Shall I tell him, Jessamine?” getting up 
and going to the girl, and laying his hand on 
her shoulder. 

“ Yes. ” 

“T was thinking of these words, and, setting 
them apart from all others, of the tender, and 
beautiful and sacred meanings which ought to 
lie in them for every man— The woman whom 
Thou gavest to be with me!” 

THE END. 
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HE National Temperance Advocate gives 
this sad picture of intemperance among 
men of genius and letters. It says :— 

“Edgar Allen Poe, a man of rare attain- 
ments, of exquisite organization, a poet of 
national fame, fell a victim to the merciless 
vice of intemperance; and many aspirants for 
literary and poetical distinction,. in this city 
and elsewhere, are following his sad example. 
There are several men of talent and genius 
connected with the New York press who are 
steeped to the lips in rum. They will dispose 
of their songs and sketches for less than half 
their value for the ready cash, that they may 
feed the unnatural and dangerous appetite for 
intoxicating liquors. Not long ago, the writer 
saw a man who claims to wear the mantle of 
the fallen poet, Poe, lying dead drunk on the 
corner of Broadway and Chambers street. The 
name of the unfortunate man is familiar as a 
household word. He is a regular contributor 
to a widely circulated literary paper published 
in this city, and the author of a popular song, 
which has been wedded to music and scattered 
broadcast over the continent. 

“Weoften see a younger man, of equal fame 
and greater genius, who is also the slave of 
strong drink. He has sacrificed important and 
honorable positions as a writer for our leading 
journals, on the fiery altar of appetite. He 
writes well and forcibly in prose and verse, 
and his great gifts are appreciated by our dis- 
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criminating editors and publishers; but he is a 
a chained slave of habit, and writes, not for 
fame, but for gin; not for money for his own 
_— but for money for the hopper of the 
gin-mill.’ 

“Among the most popular contributors to 
our monthly magazines and weckly papers, is a 
man of middle life, who has earned consider- 
able sums of money, enough, in the aggregate, 
to constitute a competency for any reasonable 
person, yet he is always poor—and why? Be- 
cause he spends his earnings for rum. 

“ A prominent man, connected with oneof our 
most influential daily papers, has been often 
seen in the streets of this city with his clothes 
soiled and torn, his eyes blackened from blows 
of the fist, and his system convulsed with de- 
lirium tremens; yet that man is a scholar, and 
one of the most attractive writers in the country. 

“We invited one of these men to sign the 
pledge and join the Sons of Temperance. He 
replied—‘I cannot join your Order because you 
take from me the pleasure of drinking, and offer 
no substitute in its place.’ 

“<The pleasure of drinking!’ The momen- 
tary rasping of the throat with alcohol, the 
burning of the stomach with brandy and ben- 
zine, the excitement kindled by the fire which 
burns to the lowest hell—and that he calls 
plesaure'! We offer in the place of ‘the plea- 
sure’ of self-imposed poverty and suicide, the 
pledge which, if kept sacredly, will insure self- 
control, peace of mind, self-respect, the society 
of good men and good women, health, and the 
happy flow of physical and spiritual happitiees 
which accompanies those who look beyond the 
bar-room and the larder, and higher than their 
own lips, and love of animal enjoyment, for 
present and prospective happiness.” 
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OLD LETTERS. 


BOX of sweetest music is that case, 
Filled with the song of those whosing no more, 
Save in the records of this sacred store, 
By their dear hand-marks. Ah, what cherished 
grace, 
With pale-voiced echo, floats across the space 
Of Time’s encroaching sea, as slowly o’er 
I turn the speaking paper, and restore 
Love’s fragments to their old familiar place! 
Yet seldom have I needed to unfuld 
Those outer leaves which keep the thoughts apart, 
For mostly hath a glance my memory told 
Of all within; so, like the electric smart, 
Let but the hand the fading Scripture hold, 
And all its spirit rushes on the heart. 
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THE TEMPTATION. 
BY JANE BOSWELL MOORE. 


“7 SHALL not be away long, I hope,” said Mrs. 

Moulton, sadly; “but if Iam detained, you 
need not be frightened. To-morrow is rent-day; 
we are ten dollars short, and I do not see any pos- 
sible way of making it up, unless I can collect 
some of these little bills that are owing. You 
must mind the store faithfully while I am gone, 
for it is more than likely I will not be able to 
eollect enough, and then our only hope will be in 
the sales of to-day. You had better bring your 
work in here,” she added, “it is more cheerful, 
and will amuse Lizzie.” 

“Good-by, mother,” replied Helen ; “I will take 
good care of everything, and hope you will be able 
to collect your bills.” 

“‘T hope so, indeed,”, was the anxious reply ; and 
as the door closed, Helen was left alone. But she 
did not mind it much; it was a bright, sunny 
afternoon in spring, and the little window of the 
milliner’s store looked out upon a lively street, in 
one of the most bustling of city thoroughfares; 
and when tired of sewing, it afforded her great 
amusement to look out upon the crowds that con- 
stantly passed. So, taking her knitting, she sat 
down behind the counter, placing Lizzie on a chair 
by her side, and amusing her from time to time by 
telling her stories, and making funny speeches, at 
which her little sister could do nothing but laugh. 

After the death of her husband, finding there 
was but a scanty provision left for their support, 
Mrs. Moulton had opened a small store, and by 
trimming bonnets, etc., maintained her two chil- 
dren, plainly and comfortably, though not without 
unremitting labor. But she did not get along 
without meeting many little rubs and reverses; 
and on this occasion her heart sunk within her, 
for her landlord had the reputation of being a 
“hard man;” and as he had been defrauded of 
the rent on a former occasion, by a dishonest ten- 
ant, she was not a little afraid of his displeasure 
in case of her inability to meet the demand. As 
she was (owing to her limited means) unable to 
send Helen to school, she taught her carefully at 
home, and under her instructions, though only in 
her fourteenth year, she was an excellent scholar, 
being able to cipher quite readily, and compute 
bills with great exactness. 

After her mother had gone, she sat for some time 
knitting a very pretty child’s hood, and singing 
snatches of songs to Lizzie. 

She was thus engaged when the door of the shop 
opened, and two richly-dressed young girls entered 
in search of “Shaker Bonnets.” They selected 
two, and then looked at.some ribbon. 
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“This dark green is very pretty,” said Helen, 
“and it agrees well with the bonnet.” 

“Yes,” responded the elder of the girls, “ it will 
do very well for a school-bonnet; I guess we will 
take some. How much will four yards of the rib- 
bon and the bonnets cost?” 2 

“The bonnets were sixty-two and a half; that 
is, one twenty-five; and the ribbon forty cents, 
one dollar and sixty—two dollars and eighty-five 
cents.” 

The money was counted out, their purchases 
wrapped up, and she sat down again to her work. 

“Two dollars and eighty-five cents is no bad 
thing,” she said to herself, complacentlyg “ and it 
will be quite useful if mother does not succeed in 
collecting her bills.” 

A good while passed, and no other purchaser 
entered. The afternoon was wearing away, the 
clock had struck four long ago, and Helen was 
yawning wearily over her work. 

“How I do wish we lived in the country!” she 
said, half aloud. “It must be so beautiful there 
on such days as this!” 

But here her fancies were interrupted by the 
entrance of a young lady with a little girl, some- 
what younger than Helen, who was extremely 
pretty, and full of lively animation. Her sister 
seemed very much amused by the rapidity with 
which she passed her opinion upon everything 
presented, saying—I don’t like this, Lucy!” “1 
can’t bear that!” Or, with equal sprightliness, 
“Oh, how pretty this is!” “I do think that.is 
beautiful !” 

“ Come, now, Emily,” said her sister, when her 
own purchases were completed, “let us know what 
you want.” 

“A bonnet, if you please,” replied the lively 
girl; “‘a pretty straw—one of those rough-and- 
readies, like Sophy’s, and some green and white 
ribbon fo trim it, with some pink flowers in the 
cap. That is all, I believe.” 

“And it is enough,” replied Lucy, laughing; 
and, turning to Helen, she added, “ Will you show 
us some of your straws?” 

Helen did so; but. for some time nothing could 
be found to suit Emily’s taste. 

“ Sophy’s was finer than these,” was her discon- 
tented remark. ' 

“It must have been one of these, then,” ob- 
served Helen, taking a finer braid from the shelf. 
“ These are a little more expensive.” 

“That is the kind!” exclaimed Emily. 
now for some green ribbon like Sophy’s.” 

“Stop,” cried Lucy; “not so fast; it is not 
likely you can get it exactly like Sophy’s, but 
something near it. This, I think,” she added, 
showing her a roll, “is more like it than any.” 
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“Oh, no,” said Emily, half pouting, “ it is not.” 

“If you will think a little, you will figd that you 
are mistaken. Sophy’s was green, with a white 
atripe on the edge.” 

“You are right, sister. 
than hers.” 

“What is the price of that ?” 

“ Half a dollar, ma’am.” 

“That is more than I can give, so you had bet- 
ter choose the other.” 

“But I don’t want it. I like the other best,” re- 
joined the child, pouting. 
' “Come here, Emily, I wish to speak with you,” 
said her sister, in a low tone of quiet displeasure. 

She did so, and Lucy whispered something which 
Helen could not understand, but which had the 
effect of restoring her to good humor. Another 
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ingly chosen, and a box of flowers brought for- 
ward, out of which some pink blossoms were 
selected. Lucy took three gold dollars, and laid 
them on the counter. Emily, who in the mean- 
time was not idle, contrived, while Helen was 
giving the change, to obtain a glimpse of the hood 
on which she had been working. 

“Oh, see, Lucy!” she cried, eagerly, “ what a 
beautiful little hood !”” 

“ Yes, it is very pretty, indeed, and done very 












nicely.” 

“T was just making the balls when you came 
“Balls,” said the little chatterer. “Oh, I do 
‘wonder how they are made. See, Lucy, they are 










you bought me.’ 

“Ifyou would like to know, I'can odaily show 
you how, on these I am making.” 

“You are very kind,” replied Lucy; “but we 
must not detain’you.” 

“Tt will not,” said Helen, “for I must make 
this, any how.” 

Both watched her movements, attentively, as 
she cut out the round bit of pasteboard with the 
hole in the centre, threugh which she wrapped the 
various colored worsteds, and cutting the edges 
with a sharp pair of scissors, pulled away the 
pasteboard and trimmed off the newly made ball, 
which was pronounced a “ beauty” by the merry 
Emily, who protested ‘she could not understand 
how it was made, but now that Lucy knew, it 
would answer for her. 

“If I only had such a sister,” thought Helen, 
as she looked at Lucy’s gentle face, and marked 
the kind expression ‘that beamed forth’ in her 
smile, “ how happy I should be.” 

Just then a man came to the door, carrying a 
basket of oranges. ‘“‘ Fine, nice oranges, miss,” he 
said, glancing at Lucy, who, answered Emily’s 
longing look by giving her a piece of silver. 

The dealer handed her two, saying—“ They are 
nice, and sweet, too; only three cents apiece, and 
as fine ones as you ever tasted.” 

























ribbon and a cap with a pretty edge, were accord- , 


just like those ee ones on that orange scarf ? 
: ' it had occurred. This was right; it is truly noble 
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Lucy smiled, and turning, he addressed himself 
to Helén. “You had better have some, too. Let 
me choose you three.” 

And now came the moment of Helen’s tempta- 
tion; she blushed, and stammered out—“I think 
I will not take any to-day.” 

“ Here are three,” said the man, without heed- 
ing her reply. 

She looked up; Emily’s bright eyes were turned 
towards her; Lucy had delicately turned away. 

“How mean it will look!” she thought, and 
putting her hand into the till, drew forth the 
change, which the seller took, and went out, fol- 
lowed by Lucy and Emily. 

Conscience whispered—“ That money was not 
yours, it belonged to your mother, and you are 
guilty of theft.” 

Most effectually had she destroyed her peace 
for that afternoon; every footstep sent a thrill 
through her heart. She thought of her poor mo- 
ther, toiling so hard and anxiously—walking, not 
riding, after her money, though she had a long 
distance to go. Ah! now she was beginning to 
feel what a miserable thing it is to have a guilty 
conscience. She longed for, and yet dreaded, her 
mother’s return.* She could not eat the oranges, 
but fearing they should be seen, laid them on an 
upper shelf. 

“ Oh, dear, how miserable I am!” was her first 
thought. “I wish I had never seen them. What 
shall I do when mother comes?” 

This was a trying question; but, having done 
wrong, she took the first step towards amendment, 
by resolving frankly to relate the whole just as 


to confess our faults, and the frank avowal often- 
times saves many a guilty pang, and perhaps pre- 
vents the repetition:of the fault.. If you have 
done what you know to be wrong, the best way is 
to tell your father or mother of it, at once. Per 
haps you will say,‘ I am afraid they will'be angry 
with me, and so I;cannot tell them.” But they 
must, in all likelihood, know it somé time or other, 
and it will not make them any the more angry to 
hear it. from you, than from’ any one else; and 
even though displeased, which they have a right 
to be, their anger will not last long, when they. see 
you truly penitent; and oh! what a load will be 
lifted from your own burdened conscience. 

The afternoon, however, wore away, and just as as 
the shadows of twilight-were falling over the street, 
Mrs. Moulton returned, -after a weary walk, nyt 
having been wholly successful, but more so than 
Helen had expected. - 

“See!” she exclaimed, abies a five- dollar 
piece and two gold dollars. “ I could only collect 
this. Have you sold anything sites ?—for if you 
have not, we shall ‘be in a bad; way.” 

s am mother; fiye dollars worth, and mn 
over.” 

“Twelve. dollars; enough, and over. “You do 
not know how. my-mind is relieved. -I have been 
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80 anxious, and it was with the greatest difficulty 
I got what I did. You are a great comfort to me, 
my daughter. And now,” she added, “I am going 
out for a few moments only.” 

How jarringly that undeserved commendation 
fell on the ear of Helen, who had found neither 
the courage nor time to undeceive her. Her mother 
soon returned, and taking a roll from under her 
shawl, drew forth some light, sweet buns, of which 
she knew Helen to be very fond. 

“Since we have been so fortunate,” she said, 
smiling, “I can afford you a little treat. But what 
is the matter, that you don’t seem to care about 
them? I thought you would be so pleased; we 
have not had any for some time, and only yester- 
day you were wishing for some.” 

“T could not eat them, mother,” cried Helen, 
bursting into tears, “indeed I could not; you don’t 
know how wicked I have been. A man came in 
to sell some oranges, and two persons in the store 
bought ‘some, and I did not like to refuse, so I took 
nine cents out of the drawer, and bought three, 
and I have been so unhappy ever since.” 

“T do not wonder at that, my child, for sin 
always makes us unhappy; but how could you do 
such a thing?” asked her mother, sadly. 


“Indeed I don’t know, mother; it never seemed 
so bad unt#l afterwards. But, oh, mother, can you 
ever trust me again?” q 

“When I feel that I can do so,” was her mo. 
ther’s reply. And she then talked earnestly and 
gently to her of the great sin of which she had 
been guilty. 

Helen then brought out the-oranges, the taking 
of which had caused her so much trouble. 

“T think you have suffered enough already to 
serve as a warning to you in future; and now you 
may take these to‘that poor sick child in the back 
street, for they will be more of a treat to her than 
to us, who are well, and you may take two of these 
cakes.” 

Helen gladly obeyed; and she has often since 
felt that nothing could have softened her so much, 
or encouraged her to confess her faults, as her 
mother’s tone of grieved and gentle sorrow; and 
no penishment could have been so severe as the 
reproaches of her guilty conscience during that 
long afternoon, nor any pleasure so sweet as that 
of her mother’s smile of forgiveness. 

Dear children, you, too, must confess your faults, 
if you would know the sweetness of being for. 
given. 
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EDITED BY A LADY. r 
CHRISTMAS-TIDE. What a revelation there will be on Christmas 
a morning! Oh, the fairy splendors of the Christ- 
HE long, cold evenings of winter, and the time ) mas-tree! glittering with bright toys and blaz- 
for merry in-door sports, has come again. ( ing tapers, little elves peeping out between the 
The young people can no longer have the croquet § branches, little fairies perched on all the twigs, a 
out of doors, the little ones can no longer frolic on ) fairy queen in dazzling array crowning the top- 
the pavement or lawn. About this time there ? most point. Beneath, a wonderful rural scene—@ 
begin to be very mysterious looks, and head- ( tiny cottage, with yard around; a peaceful lake, 
shakings, and incomprehensible talks among the ) with little ducks upon it; shrubs and flowers in the 
different members of the family. cottage yard, and old Kriss Kringle at the gate, 
Up-stairs there is a wonderful bureau, which , nodding his white head, bowing everybody a wel- 
could reveal volumes of secrets if it could talk, or ) come to his hospitable retreat. 
if it could only let you peep into the dim recesses ) Then comes a merry time, lasting the livelong 
of its drawers. There the Christmas gifts are laid 3 day. The Christmas dinner, with all the absent 
away, not to see the light of day until the dawn of } ones at home again, around the festal board. Then 
the Christmas morning. the evening, with its games and bonbons, its dane- 
Such wonders as have found their way into the ( ing and merry-making, 
bureau during the last few days. Pretty pin- In order to assist the memory of our young 
cushions, scarfs, shawls, mittens, slippers, sofa ) friends, we will insert here a few of the games 
cushions, caps, and the dear knows what besides ( which have been played at Christmas from time 
of home manufacture, all made by loving hands. | immemorial, and without which the children would 
And there are toys for boys, and dolls for girls, ) hardly feel that they had kept the festival. While 
which are going to delight little hearts ere many ( the little ones are still out of their beds, they may 
days. In the sitting-room, the bow-window is ) all, old and young, play the old game of 
veiled from the vulgar gaze of the family in f P 
general, and inside there is sometimes heard a 
mysterious driving of nails, an omen of an un- 
usual preparation for the coming holiday. 


THE SEA AND HER CHILDREN. 


out one of their number, who represents the “Sea.” 


The players seat themselves in a circle, leaving 
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Each person having assumed the name of some \ Kach player then assumes the name of some 


fish, the “Sea” walks slowly round outside the 
ring, calling her companions one after another by 
the titles they have adopted. Each one, on hear- 
ing her name pronounced, rises and follows the 
“Sea.” When all have thus left their seats, the 
“Sea” begins to run about, exclaiming, “The sea 
is troubied, the sea is troubled;” and then sud- 
denly seats herself, an example immediately fol- 
lowed by her companions. The one who, less 
prompt than the others, fails to secure a chair, be- 
comes the “Sea,” and continues the game as 
before. 
Then there is the old but very good play at 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A sufficient number of blank cards or slips of 
paper must be provided, to go twice round the 
company. On these they respectively write a 
question and its answer. These are collected, well 
shuffled, and placed in two separate packs on the 
table. Each player in turn takes a card from -the 
two packs, and reads aloud what is written on 
them. The replies thus obtained to the various 
questions are sometimes laughable enough. 
Next might come the equally familiar game of 


THE APPRENTICE. 

The leader of the game commences it by saying 
she apprenticed her son to a tailor, a shoemaker, a 
grocer, or any other trade she pleases, and naming 
the initial letter of the first article he either made 
or gold. This her companions must endeavor to 
guess, the next turn falling to the one clever 
enough to do so, whilst every one making a mis- 
take pays a forfeit. The greater the number of 
players, the more amusing the game becomes. We 
give a short example. 

Mary.—I apprenticed my son to a baker, and 
the first thing he sold was G. N. 

Amy.—Gingerbread nuts. I apprenticed my 
son to an ironmonger, and the first thing he sold 
was a W. P. 

Susan.—Warming-pan. I apprenticed my son 
to a grocer, and the first thing he sold was C. 

Enma.—Coffee? 

Susan.—No. 

Kate.—Chocolate ? } 

Susan.—Yes ! 

Kute.—Then it is my turn. I apprenticed my 
son to a linendraper, and the first thing he sold 
was an §. 

Jane.—A shawl. I apprenticed my son to a 
batcher, and the first thing he sold was an O. T. 

Clara.—O. T.! what can that be? Oh, I guess: 
ox tail! &e. 


There may be a good deal of fun in playing “ The 
Birdeatcher” if every one enters into the spirit of 
the game. 

The players seat themselves in a circle round 
the one taking the part of the Birdcatcher, who 
remains standing. 
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> bird, whose note or cry she must endeavor to imi- 


tate to the best of her ability, as-soon as she hears 
it mentioned by the Birdcatcher, who has to relate 
some short tale, in which all the names of the birds 
chosen by her companions frequently occur. So 
long as there is no allusion made to the “ Oui,’ 
the hands of all the players (under penalty of pay- 
ing a forfeit) must remain resting on their knees 
but the moment this bird’s name is pronounced—- 
to which she must respond like the rest—her com- 
panions withdraw their hands, to avoid having 
them seized by the Birdcatcher, who, if she can 
succeed in securing one of them, demands a forfeit, 
changes places with her prisoner, and the game 
goes on as before. If, on the contrary, the Bird- 
catcher is unsuccessful in her endeavors to make 
some one captive, she herself pays a forfeit, and 
continues her recital, the players replacing their 
hands upon their knees at the first name pro- 
nounced. When the words “ Ali the birds” occur, 
the whole of the players utter together their various 
cries, those failing to do so paying a forfeit, as 
does the Birdcatcher, if she by chance mentions a 
bird not personated by any of the company. The 
following is a good list of birds, and their various 
notes and cries. 

Cock—Cock-a-doodle-doo! 

Canary—Sweet! Sweet! 

Magpie—Ala cave! Ala cave! 

Pigeon—Coo! Coo! 

Turkey—Gobble! Gobble! Gobble! 

Owl—To-whit! To-whoo! 

Sparrow—Twit! Twit! 

Duck—Quack! Quack! 

Raven—Caw! Caw! 

Partridge—Whirr! Whirr! 

Lark—Tirlili! Tirlili! 

Parrot—Pretty Polly! 

Quail—Pay your debts! 

The Birdcatcher commences her recital some- 
what in the following manner :— 

“Early this morning, I set out with the inten- 
tion of taking a long country walk, and during my 
rambles found great amusement in watching the 
sports and listening to the twitterings of the con- 
course of birds awakened into new life by the 
beams of the rising sun. Passing by a farm-yard, 
I was greatly tempted to steal a fine young Cock 
(Cock-a-doodle-doo!) which I observed strutting 
about there; but as I was preparing to seize him, 
a Turkey (Gobble! gobble! gobble!) made his ap- 
pearance. ‘Oh,’ said [ to myself, ‘a Turkey (Gob- 
ble! gobble! gobble!) is worth more than a Cock’ 
(Cock-a-doodle-doo!). I therefore softly ap- 
proached, when a provoking Magpie (Ala cave! 
Ala cave!) and a pert Sparrow (Twit! twit!) 
sprang up at the same moment, and all the birds 
(general cry, but without moving the hands) took to 
flight. The Turkey (Gobble! gobble! gobble!) 
made off on one side, the Cock (Cock-a-doodle-doo!) 
on the other, whilat an Owl (general withdrawal 
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of hands, which ends either in some one being 
made captive, paying a forfeit, and changing 
places with the Birdcatcher, or the unsuccessful 
Birdcatcher herself paying a forfeit, and resuming 
her narrative: in either case the story continues) 
came swooping along, uttering her hideous ery, 
and thereby increasing the general affright. One 
bird, however, a Parrot (Pretty Polly !)—(here 
all the players’ hands are replaced on their knees; 
any one forgetting, or being in too great a hurry 
to do so, paying a forfeit), either bolder or more 
lazy than the rest, had remained perched on the 
branch of a neighboring tree. This appeared 
to somewhat reassure all the birds (general cry) ; 
for I soon saw the Magpie (Ala cave! Ala cave!) 
the Partridge (Whirr! whirr!) and the Quail 
(Pay your debts! pay your debts!) steal along the 
hedge-row; a handsome Duck (Quack! quack!) 
came waddling towards the pond, and a tame 
Raven (Caw! Caw!) commenced disputing for 
the possession of some scattered grain with a snow- 
white Pigeon (Coo! Coo!). A Canary (Sweet! 
Sweet!), hanging beside the tarm-house door, 
began to sing merrily, as though in rivalry of the 
Lark (Tirlili! Tirlili!) soaring overhead, when 
the harmony was again interrupted by the appear- 
ance of the ominous Owl (To-whit! To-whoo!)” 

All hands again disappear; the Birdcatcher again 
attempts to make a capture, and the game goes on 
as before described. It will be seen that this game 
ean be prolonged to an indefinite time, and when 
played with spirit, and the notes of the various 
birds cleverly imitated, is very amusing. 

I LOVE MY LOVE. 
This game was originally played by simply say- 
ng, “I love my love with an A, because he is 

ambitious, agile,” or any other quality beginning 
with A, the next player saying the same with B; 
hut this being found monotonous, it is now played 
as follows;—Each person in turn takes a letter, 
with which she must carefully make the qualities, 
the sign, the treat, the name, and the dwelling- 
place, of her “love” agree. We give an example. 
Each player should, of course, make her part as 
laughable as possible, by making the treat to con- 
sist of the most incongruous articles possible. 

Example.—I love my love with an A, because 
he is “amiable.” I hate him with an A, because 
he is “avaricious.” He took me to the sign of the 
“Antelope,” and treated me with “apples” and 
“apricots.” His name is “ Albert,” and he comes 
from “ Andover.” 

I love my love with a B, because he is “ benevo- 
lent.” Ihate him with a B, because he is “ bear- 
ish.” Hetook me to the sign of the “ Bell,” and 
treated me with “ biscuits” and “barberries.” His 
name is ‘‘ Bernard,” and he comes from “ Bristol.” 

I love my love with a C, because he is “ clever.” 
T hate him with a C, because he is “cross.” He 
took me to the sign of the “Cow,” and treated 
me with “curds” and “cream.” His name is 
“Charles,” and he comes from “ Colchester.” 
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I love my love with a D, because he is “ daring.” 
I hate him with a D, because he is “ deceitful,” 
He took me to the sign of the “dog,” and treated 
me with “damsons” and “doughnuts.” His name 
is Demetrius,” and he comes from “ Delhi.” 


Of course, there must be a game of proverbs, 
Here are some to guess :— 

One good turn deserves another. 

Opportunity makes the thief. 

Out of sight out of mind. 

Penny wise and pound foolish. 

Prevention is better than cure. 

Pride will have a fall. 

Short reckonings make long friends. 

Strike while the iron’s hot. 

Still waters run deep. 

Safe bind safe find. 

The best part of valor is discretion. 

Waste not want not. 

Where there’s a will there’s always a way. 

Wilful waste makes woful want. 

For older people an interesting and improving 
play is thread-paper poetry, consisting of original 
lines or quotations from the poets. These are 
made in turn, each one commencing his quotation 
with the last letter of the one which went before; 
as, for instance, should one repeat from Long- 
fellow— 

“The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wing of night, 
As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in its flight.” 

The next person must commence her quotation 
with a T, as— 

“The moon above the eastern wood 
Shone at its full; the hill range stood 
Transfigured in the silver flood.” 


CHARADES, ENIGMAS, ETC. 
Enigma. 

I impose silence on the most celebrated orator; 
I chase the financier from the desk to which I had 
myself summoned him ; the monk awaits the sound 
of my voice, to undergo his cruel penance; I ter- 
minate at the same moment a hundred different 
affairs ; I say the same thing to sages and to fools, 
and yet, when I am whispering in the lover’s ear 
of the interview awaiting him, I only remind the 

devotee of her prayers.—Answer.—A Cock. 


REBUS. 
A fruit I am, though somewhat rare, 
To birds, perchance, I prove a snare ; 
Another hint, should you require, 
I am a stone, and tried by fire; 
Transpose me, then, if ’tis your pleasure, 
I’m introduced to you a measure. 
Answer.—LimE—MILE. 
CHARADE. 
Cut off my head, and singular I am; 
Cut off my tail, and plural I appear; 
Cut off both head and tail, and strange to say, 
Although the middle’s left, there’s nothing there. 
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ring.” 
itful,” My first’s a rolling sea; 2. Who was the first whistler, and what was his 
eated My last’s a flowing river ; ? tune?—The wind, when he whistled “Over the 
name And in their mingled depths I sport and play, ( hills and far away.” 
Parent of sweetest sounds, though mute forever. ¢ 3. Why have fowls no future state?—Because 
ails ; Answer.—Cop. ) they have their next world in this world (necks 
7 . : Enigma. : 0 (wirled in thie world.) \ 

My head is more valuable than any treasure; it / 4 Which is the easiest of the three profes- 
is often preferred to even the finest gold; and yet ) sions?—Divinity ; because it is easier to preach 
those who thus profess to prize, first attack me > than to practise. 
with cold steel, and then crush me to death be- ¢ 5. Why are your nose and chin always at vari- 
tween heavy stones. I am belabored with a thou- ) ance?—Because words are continually passing be- 
sand strokes, and made to pass through the ordeal ) +. 0n them. 

. . . \ 
of both fire and water; and yet, in spite of it all, >. What kind of vice is that which people shun 
I give life to those who thus cause my death.— ( i¢ they are ever so bad ?—Ad-vice. 
Anewer.—An Ban op WuEat. > % Why should a little man never marry a 
Enigma. ( bouncing widow ?—Because he would be called 
No vegetable, mineral, or animal am I; 5 “the widow’s mite.” 
I’mneither male nor female; but between the two, ; 8. What is that which every one wishes for and 
I'm given, strange to say, from two to six feet ( yet tries to get rid of ?—A good appetite. 

high; ( 9. What kind of sweetmeats did they have in 
J Am named in the Old Testament, commanded in ) the ark?—Preserved pairs (pears.) 
vans the New. Answer.—A Kiss. 10. Why are potatoes and corn like certain sin- 
inal y P 
, CONUNDRUMS. M ners of old?—Because having eyes they see not, 
es 1, What is the difference between a pastry-cook (~ and ears they hear not. 
a and a bill-sticker?—One puffs up paste, and the ( 11. Why is wit like a Chinese lady’s foot ?—Be- 
aa other pastes up puffs. ‘ cause brevity is the sole of it. 

TOILETTE AND WORK TABLE. 
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FASHIONS. it is a most harmonious blending of Smyrna green, 

Feathers are again a favorite trimming for win- bright scarlet, orange, imperial violet, white, and 
ter hats. Weare glad to welcome them back, for { China blue. These petticoats are to be worn with 
there are few ornaments so graceful and beseiiing. self-colored silk dresses. I have seen one of the 
The bonnets are as various as they were during striped ‘Djelmas’ made up; the Principal colors 
the summer. One can hardly go astray, provided ( were Smyrna green, gold, and violet, and it was 

tor; ‘ the head covering be small enough. Just a three- ? worn under an exquisite costume of amethyst 
had cornered piece upon the top of the head, with ‘ velvet. The rich effect can easily be imagined. 
und strings at the side to tie it on (orto make an ap- ( “Tartans are decidedly the favorite walking 
oa pearance of tying on), is all that is necessary this per et 6: si * ape are — 
ren season. : with large balls of chenille, and with round bows 
( ‘ P . 
ols, Walking dresses are becoming a permanentstyle, ¢ of black gros grain, which have narrow flowing 
ear subject, of course, to various modifications. Now ( ends. These bows serve to loop up the over skirt, 
the they are nearly all made with double skirts, the ) likewise a ee i ~ of ~ ~~ we ae 
upper one puffed at the back, so as to give as ? back of the waist. e ‘Douglas’ is the pretties 
bunchy an appearance as ponsibhs, which fashion tartan covering that has yet been introduced ; it 
has given rise to the famous modern monster, the | buttons at the side, fits close at the waist, and fulls 
“Grecian Bend.” The effect produced is certainly . in front with two square ends. 
neither pretty or graceful, and we doubt if it will ¢ The dinner dresses—and there are many sump- 
attain to a settled fashion. At present, however, { tuous dinner parties now being given at the vari- 
the skirts most fashionably made are puffed. A ) ous country seats—are made with immensely long 
great many are ruffled, and some trimmed plainly. pei as if gigs " A a aoaet — 
, A letter from the great Capital of Fashion says: { worn during the day. e ‘ Polignac,’ which is 

“In Paris the dressmakers occupy themselves $ among the novelties in dinner toilettes, requires 
with winter toilettes. The ‘Djelma’ petticoats are ? thirty-eight yards of silk. 
the most elegant which have come out. Imagine “JI will describe one made of amethyst-colored 
petticoats of gros grain as thick in quality asthe ) silk. It is ornamented at the sides with two mon- 

; richest ribbons, and striped horizontally with the 2 tants of black velvet; and at the back there is & 
. most vivid hues. Though the coloring is brilliant, ( deep flounce of amethyst silk, headed by a wide, 
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MUSLIN NECKTIE. 


fall ruche, pinked out at the edges. The‘ Camargo’ 
panier is edged with a ruche, and confined by a 
wide black velvet sash. The bodice is ornamented 
at the arm-holes with a cross-cut band of black 
velvet and with a silk ruche. Black velvet waist- 
band; the short sash ends terminating with silk 
fringe. 
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HARLEQUIN PENWIPER. 
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This muslin cravat consists of a narrow strip of 
double muslin, fourteen inches long. Above the I 
muslin there is a row of Valenciennes insertion, 
headed by a row of small embroidered leaves, a 
Valenciennes edging being sewn behind the leaves. 
The. triangular ends are four and a half inches 
long, made of muslin, with an appliqué of em- 
broidery on them, and edged with lace. Instead 
of a brooch, a pansy is imitated in muslin, and an 
embroidered leaf conceals the joining of the muslin. 
An old embroidered collar, the muslin ground- 
work of which is worn, can be advantageously 
used for this pretty cravat. 
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INFANT’S NIGHTGOWN. 
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This droll-looking penwiper forms an attractive ‘ 
article for sale at a bazaar. The face may be either ? 

a doll or a piece of stiff cardboard, painted in imita- 

tion of a face, rolled into the shape, and filled with 

wadding. The cap is likewise made of cardboard, | 
: 
\ 
¢ 
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covered with red satin, with a white silk tassel. 
The collar is green satin ribbon, quilled. The 
mantle is cut into four parts, two red, two blue, 
two white, and two green, each four inches long 
and two wide, and these are decorated according 
to the design with steel beads, and the ornamental 
pattern is copied in picot stitches with silks of 
various colors. The petticoat is blue velvet, deco- 





rated with gold beads and spangles, and edged m 
with gold fringe. The plaits below the petticoat, ra 
and which serve for penwiper, are ‘black cloth al 
pinked out at the edges. When complete, the har- bi 

er 


lequin is fastened on to a cardboard stand. 
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BED POCKET. silk. If Turkey, red braid is used in 
preference to black, the color of the 
cotton should correspond with that of 
the braid. The case is afterwards 
completed with a cambric frill, with a 
scalloped edge; the frill, which is 
two and three-qua'ter inches in depth, 
should be box-plaited previous to sew- 
jing on. It encircles the case as well 
as the flap; a button and loop are re- 
quisite for fastening down the flap. 


——— 80 


INSERTION. 
(WHITE EMBROIDERY.) 




































he The bed pocket is composed of two pieces—the back and front, 
“ It is made of tae same material as the Nightdress Case, and is in- 
, ; tended to be fastened to the head of the bed, to contain handker- 
af chief, scent bottle, &c. These bed pockets are now frequently 
“ edged and otherwise ornamented with Cluny guipure. 
m- —— +e 
ad A NIGHTDRESS CASE. 
an rs - . —— 
fea OU CI (TH 77 SD OU Ot 
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ly = Xo 409 = This is intended for trimming 


= 


either under-linen or children’s white 
frocks. It is worked in satin-stitch, 
eyelet holes, and over-cast. When 
insertions are used for heading tucks, 
they are now frequently lined with 
colored gingham, which adds to the 
effect, and prevents the embroidery 
from wearing out quickly. 
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DEVICE FOR HANDKERCHIEF 
CORNER. 


The use of Nightdress Cases is now almost universal. They are 
made, usually, of either white piqué or twilled cambric, and deco- 
rated with braiding. Our model is made of the former material, 
and braided with either black or scarlet. If black is selected, the 
braid should be run on with fine ingrain silk; and the Russian 
embroidery decorating the braiding should likewise be copied with 
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EMBROIDERY. 


CHILDREN’S DRESSES FROM MME. DEMOREST. 
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For a miss from nine to twelve years of age. 
To be made of blue merino, and braided with silk 
star braid, or narrow velvet, in imitation of chains 
and anchors ; the upper skirt is made with a round 
apron, a sash at the side, and tunic plaited in at 
the belt, all bordered with knotted fringe. 


Fawn-colored cashmere; double skirt, the upper 
divided at the sides, and lengthened into tabs 
which cross under a rosette of silk; the edge is 
finished with a silk ruffle and black passementerie. 
Plain body closing in the back, and trimmed with 
silk ruching set on with gimp. This mode is ap- 
propriate for a Miss of eight to fourteen years old. 
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Miss’s promenade costume of merino or mohair, 
trimmed with Glengarie plaid; a broad fold is re- 
quisite for the skirt, and half the width of this for 
the body, cape and sash; the cape is divided in 
the back, and festooned with rosettes on the shoul- 
ders, which causes the points to fall apart; is 
crosses in front with ends passing under the belt. 
This is handsome, made up in poplin. 


Blouse and pants of tweed or cloth, the blow 
closing diagonally from the shoulder, and trim- 
ming of fine galoon a shade darker, with buttons 
to match. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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How To Conquer. By Catherine M. Trowbridge. 
Tom AND Sarau Neat. By Mrs. Joseph Lamb. 


We find upon our table the usual assortment of 
Christmas books for boys and girls, many of them 
this year being works of more than ordinary merit. 
The two mentioned above, from the Philadelphia 
publisher, James S. Claxton, are both excellent. 
The former is a temperance story, very well writ- 
ten, and will appeal strongly to the hearts of the 
young. Both books are very entertaining, and 
will find many readers and friends among boys 
and girls. 

The publications of this house are always of a 
high order, devoted to the circulation of the highest 
principles of purity and morality. 


latte Women. By Louisa M. Alcott. Boston: Roberts 

Brothers. 

This is decidedly the best Christmas story which 
we have seen for along time. The heroines (there 
are four of them) are the “little women” of the 
title, ranging from twelve to sixteen years of age, 
each interesting in her way, and together enacting 
the most comical scenes and achieving most grati- 
fying results. The father is in the army, and it is 
to please him that his daughters make an effort of 
a year to correct certain faults in their disposi- 
tions. In this they are quite successful, and the 
father comes home, after many sad war scenes, to 
find his little ones greatly improved in many re- 
spects, a comfort and joy to both their parents. 
The book is most originally written. It never gets 
eommonplace or wearisome, though it deals with 
the most ordinary every-day life. Parents desir- 
ing a Christmas book for a girl from ten to sixteen 
years, cannot do better than to purchasa this. 

The writer almost promises, as the story is con- 
cluded, to follow this volume with others of similar 
character. We sincerely hope she will. It may 
be purchased of Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 


CHILDREN WITH THE Ports. By Harriet B. McKeever. 

Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 

A compilation of poems which are written for 
ebildren, with many original pieces by Miss 
McKeever. We find here many old favorites, 
with some new ones. All are very good selections, 
and many of them really beautiful. The compiler 
hopes soon to put out a similar volume, called 
“Schoolgirls with the Poets,” intended for young 
people from fourteen to twenty. 

Hatr Dotuar Epition or Tennyson’s Porms. Boston: 

Ticknor & Fields. 

We are glad to see this cheap edition of Tenny- 
son’s complete works. There are many people 
with slender purses to whom this volume will 
prove a perfect treasure. The effort made by this 
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firm to bring the best works within the reach of 
the multitude, should be warmly applauded and 
seconded by all. For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


A Boox azout Bors. By A. R. Hope. Boston: Roberts 

Brothers. 

Evidently the author has been himself a boy, 
and knows the truth of what he writes. Here we 
have the subject treated under various heads—the 
amusements of boys, the troubles of boys, their 
friendships, their religion, their philosophies, their 
manners and peculiarities, with good advice as to 
their books and employments. There is no doubt 
the writer loves his theme. We have been greatly 
amused and entertained, and possibly profited, by 
its perusal, and should like every boy and parent 
of our acquaintance to read and enjoy it likewise. 
It may be procured of Smith & English, Philada. 


Smoxine AND Drinking. By James Parton. Boston: 

Ticknor & Fields. 

This little book in cheap covers contains three 
articles recently published in the Atlantic Monthly, 
which have already attracted considerable atten- 
tion. They are entitled, “ Does it Pay to Smoke?” 
“Will the Coming Man Drink Wine?” and “ Ine- 
briate Asylums, and a Visit to One.’ The three 
subjects are closely connected, and their relations 
to each other clearly shown in these essays in a 
manner which would be convincing to everybody 
but those who should be reached by them. 

One cannot but be convinced of the soundness 
of the arguments put forth by Mr. Parton. Prob- 
ably of those who smoke and drink wine, not one 
in a hundred would be found who would attempt 
to refute them. But to argue, to expostulate with 
one who is addicted to the use of tobacco, seems 
useless. Against reason, against all common 
sense, against health, vigor, long life, the smoker 
will cling to his cigar or pipe, or the chewer to his 
nauseous cud, and neither money or love will avail 
to draw him away from it. The vice—for vice it 
is—may be said to be universal. It has extended 
to the professions—eren to the pulpit—so that 
physicians and pastors must needs carry into the 
sick room the stifling, disagreeable odor of stale 
tobaceo. Rare, indeed, in these days, is the sweet- 
breathed, cleanly-mouthed young man, whose lips 
have never been polluted with the weed. There- 
fore, while we applaud the effort of Mr. Parton, we 
have little hope that it will achieve the desired 
good. The sad example of a degenerate race may 
warn another generation, but writing or talking 
will accomplish little against the great tide of self- 
indulgence which carries everything before it at 
the present time. For sale by J. B. Lippin- 


cott & Co. 
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FREAKS OF ForTUNE. 
Make or Break. By Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee & 

Shepard. 

Mr. Adams maintains a uniform excellence 
through all this juvenile series, so that our boys 
are quite unable to make out which is the favorite 
of them all. The last is always best, and they 
have all been read and re-read several times, and 
ever with the same interest. The spirit which 
prevails in these books is excellent. A good 
moral tone runs through them all. They are cal- 
culated to achieve much good among young folks, 
while they are very entertaining stories as well for 
older people. 


Waar Ayswer. By Anna Dickinson. Boston: Ticknor 
@ Fields. 


It is said, “Every woman can write one book.” 
Miss Dickinson has written hers. Long ago she 
espoused a cause. She has lived forit. She has 
ere this, many times and oft, lifted up her voice in 
public on its behalf, and now she has taken her 
pen in hand and written forit. And she has done 
wisely, since there are many who will be reached 
in this way who might never come within the 
sound of her voice—many whose hearts will be 
touched through the details of a life-story whose 
heads would never be opened to another ap- 
peal. 

And she has done well, since she has written 
from her heart. Here, as a woman, she excels. 
Men may theorize, speculate, and analyze emo- 
tions, and we are amused thereby. A woman 
opens up heart-throbs, and we weep. Miss Dick- 
inson has made the cause of the black race her 
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own. She is identified with it in her sympathies, © 


and she feels through every fibre of her being all 
that she has written for it. Hence, the power of 
the book; hence, the sympathy which it excites in 
your breast; hence, you are roused as you read to 
see the wrongs which have been committed— 
blindly committed by a whole nation; and hence, 
when her story is done, and she asks of you, as an 
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impartial judge, “What Answer?” you respond at 
once, “ Guilty, before God.” 

The book, as a novel, has its crudities. It is 
always thus in a tale which embodies public inci- 
dents of late occurrence. These have hardly passed 
as yet into the region of romance. They are bald 
and startling facts, fresh in the memory, not glori- 
fied or made mysterious by the haze of years. 
Any writer who can take a hero and heroine 
through the every-day occurrences of the past 
eight years, into real battles, and actual street 
scenes, finishing their lives in the bloody New 
York riots of ’63, without at any time making 
them appear commonplace or ridiculous, must be 
confessed to possess talent of no mean order. This 
Miss Dickinson has done, managing her incidents 
with consummate skill, making a rounded whole 
which, considering the material used, is really 
astonishing. All may not follow Miss Dickinscn 
to the extreme length of her views and feelings, 
Doubtless she is in the van as the leader of those 
who incline to her opinions. It is not necessary, 
perhaps, to follow her closely. She aims beyond, 
that the nearer point may be surely reached— 
simple justice to the colored race. For sale by J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


Jem Morrison. THE Fisner Boy. By Mrs. Joseph Lamb 
author of *‘ How Charley Helped his Mother.” 
Epwna W111; or, The Promise Fulfilled. By the author 
of “Stories for Every Sunday in the Christian Year.” 
Grace Rocue’s Leeacy. By the author of “Mother's 
Warm Shawl.” 
Three reprints, by James S. Claxton, 1214 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, of popular English Sun- 
day-school books. 


Our Wortp. By Mary S. Hall. Boston: Nichols J. Hall, 

After a careful investigation of this little work, 
we most heartily recommend it. Its lessons are 
written in such a simp'e, attractive style, that one 
hardly realizes the amount of primary geographical 
instruction they contain. We wish ‘Our World” 
could be in every child's hands. 


EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 
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A WOMAN'S CONVENTION. 
CONFERENCE of the women of Germany, was 
held at Stutgard, in October last, to consider a 
number of questions bearing upon the rights and 
duties of the sex. The following are tho points 
that were arranged for discussion. A similar 
convention in this country might do something 
towards giving our young women better ideas of 
life, and checking the disastrous rule of fashion :— 
1. To find out the best ways and means to teach 
young mothers how best to regulate the physical 
eondition of their children. 
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2. The establishment of small museums of lite- 
rature, art and industry. These museums would 
not merely contain the best works of literature 
and art especially adapted for women, but they 
would principally be a kind of schools or acade- 
mies. Places of meetings, lectures and the like, 
in which topics, such as the education of children 
and matters of d mestic interest, should be treated 
by competent women and men, if these can be 
prevailed upon to assist in the movement. There 
would also be Sunday-schools for women and 
girls of all classes, savings-banks, supply associa- 
tions, offices for those that wanted places, &c. 

3. The commencement of a reform in dress, 
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EDITORS’ 


DEPARTMENT. 
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chiefly directed against the vagaries of fashion, 
and the best ways and means to carry out this re- 
form effectually. As a basis for this reform, the 
following points have been accepted :— 

a. That nothing be declared “old-fashioned” 
which has once found itself useful, and appropri- 
ate, and becoming. 

b. That nothing new be adopted unless it has 
proved itself to be both to the purpose and answer- 
ing the demands of good taste. 

c. That all garments, and objects of toilet that 
are hurtful to health, be put away. 

d. To inquire whether a large saving might not 
be effected in things of dress, so that the expenses 
might be made more appropriate to the income. 

——__+ — 
Improvements in Cabinet Organs. 

A new invention has just been brought out by 
the Mason & Hawvin OrGAN Company, which will 
attract much attention. It is an improvement 
upon what has been known to some extent as the 
Vox Humana, and produces a very rich and beau- 


tiful quality of tone, somewhat resembling that of | 


the human voice. The same thing has been at- 
tempted before, but when partial success had been 
attained, the machinery was so complicated as to 
be constantly getting out of order. 


The improvement of Mason & Hamlin is inge- 


nious, simple, as durable as the instrument itself, 
and exquisite in its effect. 

The reputation of this Company, for the best in- 
struments of this class in the world, is well estab- 
lished. They were winners of the First Medal at 
the Paris Exposition —New York Musical Gazette. 

acopemepicncon 
GOD’S ACRE. 

Few, says the London Art Journal, who visited 
Mr. Wallis’s “Winter Exhibition” on Pall Mall, 
in 1866, passed by unheeded Miss Osborn’s touch- 
ing little picture here engraved. The subject is 
just one of those which, whatever artistic merits 
the canvas might possess, would at once arrest the 
attention and invite examination. Such an appeal 
as it makes to the tenderest sympathies of our na- 
ture could not fail to be irresistible; and the heart 
must indeed be insensible which could not sympa- 
thize with the two young girls who had faced the 
bitter north wind and the heavy snow-fall, to pay, 
perhaps, their daily visit to a mother’s grave. It 
is no forced sentiment that such a picture calls 
into action; we recognize in it a principle not un- 
common with the brute creation, which is often 
found in the lower animals, and which is the key- 
stone, as it were, to all human affections where 
they have not been blunted or hardened by igno- 
rance or vice. * * * bd * * 

Churchyard scenes, and of this type, are com- 
mon enough in our exhibition rooms, but they 
generally are shown us when the daisies are spring- 
ing up amid the grass, and the yew-trees have put 
forth their bright green terminal shoots, or the 
elm has thrown its broad shadows over the turf- 
mounds and gravel-path, and the starlings have 
built their nests in the ancient church tower. 

VOL, XX x1I.—26. 
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Miss Osborn has produced a new version of an old 
theme, and one not more novel than it is impres- 
sive. We very much misjudge the taste of our 
subscribers, and of the public, if this engraving be 
not more than ordinarily popular. 

The title of the picture, moreover, is happily 
chosen. ‘“God’s Acre” is a term which of late 
years has grown into use among writers. It was, 
if we mistake not, Longfellow’s plaintive and beau- 
tiful lyric bearing that name, which brought it 
into fashion :— 

“T like that ancient Saxon phrase, which calls 

The burial-ground God’s Acre! It is just; 
It consecrates each grave within its walls, 

And breathes a benison o’er the sleeping dust. 

“God’s Acre! Yes, that blessed name imparts 

Comfort to those who in the grave have sown 
The seed that they have garnered in their hearts— 

Their bread of life—alas, no more their own. 

* * * * * * * 
“ With thy rude ploughshare, Death, turn up the sed, 

And spread the furrow for the seed we sow; 

This is the field and Acre of our God, 
This is the place where human harvests grow.” 
<ninsinibeciia 
CAN ANY ONE BEAT THIS? 
Op SAyBrook, Conn., Sept. 20, 1868. 
Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson. 

GENTLEMEN: I wish to say that I have in my 
family a “ Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine” that 
has been in almost daily use for the past ten (10) 
years, and not a thing has ever been done to it in 
way of repairing; not a screw lvose, or any part of 
it out of order in all that time. It has been used 
in making coats, vests and pants, of the thickest 
of woollen goods, besides doing all kinds of family 
sewing, and is now, this day, the best machine for 
work I ever saw. Can any one beat this? 

Respectfully, GILBERT PRatrT. 

Any one who can beat this (and we think many 
can), will please address Messrs. Wheeler & Wil- 
son, 625 Broadway, New York. 


—eo>e— 


New Cuurcn Macazine ror CuHitpren.—In 
this number will be found an advertisement of 
the Magazine published at No. 20 Cooper Union, 
New York, for the children of the New Church. 
In its typography, it is not exceeded in beauty by 
any periodical in the country, and its reading is.so 
full of reverence for divine things, and of charity 
and human kindness, that few of any denomina- 
tion would find in its pages aught to which they 
could object. Those who write for it seem imbued 
with the tenderest love for children. 

ee hggtacs 


“Tue Cuitpren’s Hovur.”—Bear in mind, that 
every subscriber to the “Home” can order the 
“ Hour” for $1. If you have no little one of your 
own to whom it would be a welcome visitor, think 
if you cannot spare a dollar for the sake of some 
other little one—poor it may be—to whom it would 
bring delight for a whole year. 
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“Dry as A Dictionary.”—That phrase must 
pass away. Look into the elegant quarto. edition 
of Webster’s Unabridged; see the three thousand 
illustrations, handsomely engraved, interesting and 
instructive pictures. They are interspersed through 
the work in just the, order in which you can most 
readily find them, with definition and description. 
Then, again, they are classified, convenient for 
comparison. But this is only one of a hundred 
or more improvements made in the recent edi- 
tion, worth mentioning to our readers. No stu- 
dious reader can afford to be wihout it, or will 
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hesitate to buy it upon examination.—Miniag 


Press. 
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Gonry’s Lapy’s Boox.—It is almost a matter of 
surprise to see how this pioneer of the lady’s 
Fashion Magazines continues to hold its place in 
advance of all rivals and competitors ; leading all 
and copying none. Mr. Godey was born for the 
place -he occupies, and the one who is to wear his 
mantle has not yet appeared. “ The Lady’s Book” 
is the magazine for the ladies, par excellence. May 
its shadow never be less ! 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


OUR PREMIUM PICTURE. 


“The Angel of Peace,” our exquisitely beautiful pre- 
mium picture, wins the admiration of all who see it. 
Mr. Godey, of the Lady’s Book, says: “It is a large 
and exquisitely beautiful steel engraving,” and has 
“a tender and touching grace that wins your heart at 
a pas and makes you desire its possession.” 

emeimber, that all who send us clubs for 1869, will 
receive a copy of this picture. Make up your clubs 
early, and secure the first and sharpest impressions. 

All subscribers to the “ Home,” “Once a Month,” or 
* Hour,” for 1869, will be entitled to order a copy of 
this fine steel engraving for $1. No others can get it 
for less than $2.50, the price at which it is sold. 


OUR PREMIUM OF FINE PLATE SIL- 
VER WARE. 

We call attention to our premiums on second page 
of cover, and particularly to the many useful articles 
of fine silver-plated ware, from a cake-knife up to an 
elegant tea-set. An opportunity to gct silver ware of 
the quality now offered, is rarely afforded. 


DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 

Will our housekeeping friends favor uswitha few 
of their tried receipts? hed will see, by our Prospectus, 
that we are going to give them five hundred dumestic 
receipts, under ten different heads; and we wish, in 





making up this number,’to have only such as are | 


tried, simple, and good. In the January number 
there will be “Fifty Ways of Making Wneat, Rye, and 
Corn Bread.” These are already selected. But, in 
selecting those to come in the succeeding numbers of 
the Magazine, we shall be ylad to have the aid of our 
lady friends, and will be thankful for any tried and 
approved receipts they may send us. 


PROOFS OF OUR PREMIUM PICTURE. 
We have a few very fine India proofs, and proofs 
before lettering, of “The Angel of Peace.” If any 
subscriber should wish to have one of these, 
the price will be $250 for the India proof, and $2 for 
the plain proof. They are exquisite pictures. and 
aannot be purchased of any dealer for less than $5. 


“ONCE A MONTH.” 

fhe first number of our new Magazine will be 
Issued a little in advance of time. It will contain the 
opening chapter of a serial by one of our widely 
known and most talented American novelists, entitled 
“ The Mills of Tuxbury.” This story is one of great 
— and interest, and was written especially for 
he new magazine. 

it will be seen, from the Prospectus in this number, 
that our plan embraces a wide range, and that we 
shall have the amplest literary resources on which to 
dr.w. Weintend to make “ Once a Month,” the most 
attractive, brilliant. and at the same time. useful and 
instructive magazine for the people, published in the 
United States. It will not have the lightness of a 
mere story magazine, nor the heaviness of our graver 
monthlies, but combine all the more popular and de- 
sirable features of both; offering to the reader the 
very choicest productions of the best writers for 
periodicals in England and America. 


PARARAARARAA AR, AAS 


“Once a Month” will be issued about the first of 
December, and will be for sale by news agents every- 
where, at 20 cents a number. 


OUR SEWING MACHINE PREMIUMS. 

We offer the “BARTRAM & FANTON,” Singhs 
thread machine, and “THE EMPIRE” double thread 
machine, as premiums for subseribers. See second page 
of cover. See, also, advertising pages in this number 
for ful! description of the machines. 

The Bartram & Fanton machine has a Button-Holb 
Attachment. If desired, instead of this there will be 
sent with the machine three other Attachments, viz: 
a Quilter, a Rufler, and an Embroidery Attachment. 
“These,” say the Manufacturers, “are our most valuable 
Attachments. Our Simple Ruffler being the greatest 
attraction we have added to our machine.” 


A WORD TO THOSE SENDING CLUBS. 

% When lists of subscribers to our different 
aenene are sent in the same letter, the names and 
addresses for each Magazine should be written in 
different columns, or on separate slips of paper. A 
little care in this matter will ensure correctness of 
entry in our mail! books. 

¥%@ In making up clubs for the “Home Magazine,” 
one or more copies of “ Once a Month,” may be inelu- 
ded in the number, if desired; or added to the club 
at the club rate. 





PROSPECTUS FOR 1869. 

We publish in this number of the “ Home Magazine,” 
our Prospectus for next year. It will be seen that 
the programme for 1869is unusually attractive. In 
everything that can be desired, we shall still aim to 


) make our magazine the most attractive of its class. 





TERMS OF OUR MAGAZINES. 4 

Arthur’s Home Magazine.—$2 year in advance. $5 
for three years in advance. 3 copies, one year, 

4 copies 8 copies and one extra to getter up ol 
elub; $[2. 15 copies and one extra to getter up ot 
club, $20. 

Once a Month.—$2 a year in advance. $5 for three 
years in advance. 3 copies one year for $5. 6 copies 
and one to getter up of ciub, $10. 10 copies and ope 
to getter up of club, $15. ; 

The Children’s Hour.—$1.25 a year in advance. $3 





for 3 years in advance. 5 copies, one year, lo 
copies. and one to getter up of club, $10. 

All three of these Magazines will be sent one year for 

MAGAZINE CLUBBING, 

Home Magazine and Children’s Hour, one year...$2.50 
Home Magazine and Once a Month, = --. 3.00 
Once a Month and Children’s Hour, “ «. 2.60 
All three of the above magazines, ¢ ~ 4.00 
Lady’s Book and Home Magazine,y......c.0e- e-ne+eeres 4,00 
Lady’s Book and Children’s Hour,..., aves 3.50 
Lady’s Book and Once a Month...... ss. - Séeveds 4.00 
All four ofthese Magazines, one year,........+. wines 6.50 
Address,  T. S. ARTHUR & SONS. 


809% 811 CHESTNUT STREE1, PHILA,, Pa. 
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